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way to peace leads through disarmament, 

and the way to disarmament through secur- 
ity. It has spent two years without moving a great 
distance along the circuitous route which appears tu 
be the shortest way home. In 
December, 1925, the Sixth As- 
sembly of the League passed a 
resolution requesting the League 
Council to study the disarma- 
ment problem and lay the 
groundwork of a conference for 
reduction and limitation among 
the principal nations of the 
world. The Council responded 
by appointing a committee, of 
which M. Paul-Boncour of France was chairman, 
to consider the best method of procedure. From this 
committee came the suggestion of a “Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference,” and 
such a commission was organized and instructed to 
proceed with “the preparation of a conference for 
disarmament, which it is intended to call together 
at the earliest possible date.” The Commission met 
for the first time on May 15, 1926; yet even at its 


Ts League of Nations is finding that the 





most recent meeting, in December, 1927, the “earli- 
est possible date” had not been fixed. The Com- 
mission is still preparing to prepare. 

The League Committee on Security and Arbitra- 
tion, headed by Foreign Minister Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, is now-in session at Geneva. It is 
attended by delegates from the twenty-six member 
states of the League, and by observers from Soviet 
Russia. Its purpose is to clarify the security issue, 
with which the problem of disarmament is entangled. 
It will report back to the Preparatory Commission, 
and the Preparatory Commission will report, in 
turn, to the Council. But even after these elaborate 
arrangements, 1928 is not likely to see the fixing of 
a date for the ultimate world conference on disarma- 
ment: National elections occur this year in France, 
Germany, and the United States, and with national 
policies in consequent state of flux, the time is 
hardly auspicious for such an important move. 

In its business of preparing to prepare, the Com- 
mittee on Security and Arbitration is considering 
treaties of the Locarno type, and emphasizing the 
importance of regional agreements in a disarma- 
ment scheme. While the United States is not repre- 
sented on the Committee, and is not concerned: 
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theoretically, with the regional agreements of Con- 
tinental Europe, its interests may yet be touched 
at more points than one. For example, it is expected 
in some quarters that Dr. Benes will bring forward 
a request that League members pledge themselves 
against further armament until a general conference 
may be held. If he proposes this, Great Britain may 
demur on the ground that the American naval 
building program makes it impossible for her to 
comply. In this event, the matter will come before 
the Preparatory Commission, on which the United 
States is represented. However far removed from 
us the League’s intricate procedure may seem, it 
is likely at any minute to bring us to a show-down. 
In the League or out, the United States has a vital 
interest in the discussions at Geneva. Even magnifi- 
cent isolation cannot dispense with a weather eye. 


Paying the Radio Piper 


HEN radio broadcasting was a novelty, 

when new stations were rushing out on the 
air at the rate of ten or twelve a week and prominent 
musicians were willing to contribute their talent 
for nothing in order to gain a wider audience, there 
was little or no attempt to make broadcasting a 
paying proposition. Station owners were willing, 
even anxious, to absorb heavy losses for the purpose 
of outdoing their rivals; they secured a certain 
amount of advertising by announcing persistently 
that this was station so and so broadcasting from 
such and such a place, but at the better stations 
advertising was given the soft pedal in favor of 
undiluted programs. 

Now, with every available wave length crowded 
and broadcasting a commonplace, the situation has 
changed. Station owners no longer give their hours 
away; famous musicians are cold to free concerts; 
broadcasting is beginning to pay dividends. The 
change came about of course when broadcasters 
ceased to be big hearted about their toy and dis- 
covered its possibilities as an advertising medium. 
The advertiser foots the bill in the new set-up; he 
engages his artists and pays the station owner his 
substantial fee for the use of broadcasting facilities. 
Sometimes, when he is dealing with a network of 
nine or ten stations, he pays at the rate of $1,000 per 
minute. Then he presents his hour of entertainment, 
interspersing it as subtly as possible with advertise- 
ments of his product, be it piano, toothbrush, chew- 
ing gum, automobile, or what not. Scanning the 
columns of programs in his daily paper the radio fan 
finds that he may choose between such diversions as 
the “Palmolive Hour,” the “Castoria Rock-a-Bye 
Lady,” the “Wrigley Revue,” the “Colgate Hour,” 
the “Edison Dish-a-Day,” the “ Brunswick Hour,” 
“Burton’s Flavorits,” the “Baldwin Musicale,” the 
“Cliquot Club Eskimos,” the “Eveready Hour,” 
the “General Motors Party,” and so ad infinitum. 


It is all good, legitimate entertainment, but if the 
owner of a receiving set thinks he is getting some- 
thing for nothing he is mistaken. He pays no direct 
tax on his set, as does the British or Continental 
listener-in, but he pays just the same — through 
the goods he buys from radio advertisers. Without 
knowing it he contributes his share to the cost of 
the $1,000-a-minute broadcast. Such, at least, is 
the conclusion of Merlin H. Aylesworth, president 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 

The average radio fan will not protest so long as 
he is provided with a maximum of amusement ac- 
companied by a minimum of advertising propa- 
ganda. He will even endure an occasional panegyric 


on patent medicines or a eulogy of four-wheel brakes. 


if it is skillfully subordinated to a musical program. 
To meet with continued success, broadcasting must 
pay its own way. If advertising is necessary to make 
it financially possible, the public should be willing. 
It may seem incongruous to have a program of 
Liszt during the Rivetville Boilermakers’ Hour, 
or to hear jazz, Gounod, and ginger ale promiscu- 
ously mixed, but, after all, it’s all in the evening’s 
fun — if you like it. 


Carrying Coal to Washington 


T is doubtful if the new investigation undertaken 
by the Senate will result in any remedial legisla- 
tion affecting the bituminous coal industry. Senator 
Couzens has predicted that the investigation will 
turn into a “circus perform- 
ance,” and likely as not it will 
come to no better end. Granted 
that the condition of the indus- 
try is deplorable, that the plight 
of the miners is revolting, that 
something should be done to 
remedy this situation, the in- 
vestigation still remains another 
of the Senate’s fatuous political 
excursions. The Senate has no 

means of dealing effectively with the problem. 
Five Senators, appointed as a subcommittee of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, are now on a tour 
of inspection in the bituminous coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and southeastern Ohio. 
Upon their return to Washington they will report to 
the Commerce Committee, which will call witnesses 
from the United Mine Workers, the mine operators, 
and others conversant with the prevailing strike 
situation. After that, the Senate will undertake to 
deal with the matter. What courses are open to it? 
It cannot reasonably be expected to put the industry 
in the hands of the Government. Past experience 1s 
against such a move, and public sentiment would not 
allow it. It cannot subsidize the industry. It cannot 
arrange to pay the unemployed miners a dole, as 
has been done on occasions in Great Britain. It 
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cannot move any of the miners to other places and 
other occupations, thus relieving the surplus of 
labor. Nor can it put any of the operators out of 
business to remedy congestion in the industry. All 
it can do is to fume and fret over a lamentable situa- 
tion, which, if it is to be altered at all, must be 
altered by the miners and operators themselves. It 
may possibly suggest a course of action to them. By 
giving publicity to the predicament of the industry 
it may arouse public epinion against certain abusive 
practices. But beyond that it cannot go. 

No one denies that the industry is rotten to the 
core, nor that the suffering of the miners is intense. 
Newspaper investigators sent into the coal fields 
report that miners and their families, evicted from 
company-owned homes, are fighting through the 
winter in the flimsiest of shacks erected for them by 
the United Mine Workers. In many cases they lack 
sufficient clothing. In almost every case they are 
short of food, or the money necessary to purchase it. 
The “coal and iron police,” agents employed by the 
company and sanctioned by law, are said by one 
investigator to be maintaining “‘a system of despotic 
tyranny reminiscent of czar-ridden Siberia at its 
worst.” A number of injunctions sought by the 
companies hinder the union in its effort to provide 
financial aid for its members. One of them, for 
example, prohibits “the distribution of pecuniary 
contributions in furtherance of the conspiracy to 
keep men from employment or seeking employment 
with the plaintiff.” The miners are striking against 
the violation by the operators of the Jacksonville 
wage scale, established by mutual agreement in 
February, 1924. The operators justify their action on 
legal technicalities, and hold against the union the 
enforcement of regulations which restrict union 
members in the kind and amount of work they may 
do. Underlying the dispute is the fact that the in- 
dustry is overmanned:. that there are too many 
operators and too many miners. 

The Senate is charged with the duty of legislating 
in the interest of the public, but in this instance the 
general public is not vitally affected. It is not as 
though there were a coal shortage. The Senate is no 
more justified in elbowing futilely into the bitumi- 
nous industry than it would be in probing such local 
matters as the textile industry in New England or 
the unemployment situation in New York. In all of 
these fields there are difficulties, but they are prob- 
lems for regional, not national, adjustment. What is 
needed in the case of the bituminous industry is a 
realization on the part of both miners and operators 
that some of them must turn to other activities, that 
economic laws militate against further success in 
their present occupations. This would be better 
accomplished through codperation of the miners and 
operators and the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio than by an effulgence of glitter- 
ing bombast in Washington. 


Touring on the Lindbergh Highway 
f ogerectaiaie have rightly laid claim to being 


pioneers of the air, but when it comes to em- 
ploying the airship in commercial ventures Europe 
appears to be in the lead. In this country we have 
put the airplane to a variety of uses, but we have 
not made much practical use of lighter-than-air 
machines. Despite our advantage in possessing the 
only considerable supply of helium, the noninflam- 
mable gas best suited for use in balloons and dirigi- 
bles, airship construction has languished. Perhaps 
we have been too much discouraged by the wreck 
of the Shenandoah over Ohio in 1925. Europe, even 
without the use of helium, has persisted in experi- 
ments. They have met with such success that Brit- 
ish and German companies are planning now for 
transatlantic services, and are competing against 
one another for the first successful crossing. There is 
more than a sentimental reason for wishing to win 
the race, for the company which engineers the first 
successful trip from Europe to the United States 
will have first call on available American and 
European capital. 

A writer in the London Telegraph has provided an 
interesting account of this competition. Both com- 
panies, it seems, expect to have their machines 
ready for the voyage by fall. At Friedrichshafen the 
Zeppelin company is building a ship of about 
3,700,000 cubic feet capacity; the British, near 
London, one of 5,000,000. The two are expected to 
equal one another in performance, but the British 
ship, the R-zoo, will have the larger carrying ca- 
pacity. It will attain a full speed of eighty miles 
per hour, a cruising speed of seventy-five. It will 
carry one hundred passengers at a minimum fare of 
$400 for a one-way passage. Its backers are negotiat- 
ing for mail contracts from the British and Canadian 
Governments. But in addition to the R-zoo, the 
British company is planning to build ships of a 
larger type which it calls the “Atlantic.” The “At- 
lantic” type will have a full speed of 100 miles per 
hour, a cruising speed of ninety-five, and will carry 
160 passengers. It will have a wider cruising radius 
than the R-zoo. 

The voyage from England to North America is 
estimated to require forty-eight hours. From North 
America to England, with prevailing winds helping 
instead of hindering headway, will require thirty- 
eight. There will be a choice of two routes: one to the 
south, by way of the Azores and Bermuda; the 
other to the north, past Newfoundland. The latter, 
being by far the shorter, will be taken whenever 
weather conditions permit. On the southern route 
New York will be the first port of call; on the 
northern, Montreal. 

Before these plans proceed much farther some 
American company will doubtless organize to do 
battle. In this country airships are still regarded as 
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clumsy and unwieldy, but the successful flights of 
the Navy dirigible, Los Angeles, are helping to dis- 
countenance this idea. What our promoters have 
lacked is the spur of competition, and the German 
and British ventures are sure to provide exactly 
that. An airship using helium gas is far safer than 
one without it, and transoceanic passengers would 
doubtless favor the ship which was thus insured. 


Santa Claus in the Capital 


ITH commendable frugality the President 

has warned Congress to use discretion in 
handing out appropriations. Like a profligate 
come into a large estate our watchdogs on the Hill 
have been plunging through the 
budget estimate without a care- 
ful study of the ledger, and 
unless a halt is called the possi- 
bility of tax reduction shrinks 
to absolute zero. Public funds 
are not so limitless as the aver- 
age representative at Washing- 
ton seems to believe. 

The budget estimate made 
public on December 7 allowed 
$398,823,143 for the War Department, an increase 
of some $27,000,000 over the previous fiscal year; 
but Congress, spurred by the military barons, is 
proposing to add $8,000,000 more to the Army bill. 
The estimate for the Navy Department was $362,- 
167,020, but this, if an adequate naval building 
program is undertaken, will not prove enough. The 
cost of Mississippi flood relief was not included in 
the budget estimate. The President favors relief 
measures proposed by a commission of Army 
engineers, under which States adjacent to the lower 
Mississippi would bear one fifth of the expense. 
The cost is estimated at $297,000,000 over a period 
of years, and a good part of it would fall in 1928-29. 
Congress, however, largely for political reasons, is 
flirting with a more costly plan under which the 
Federal Government would shoulder the entire 
burden. In the meantime, the revised McNary- 
Haugen bill, entailing the expenditure of large sums 
for farm relief, is being oiled for action. It has little 
chance of escaping a Presidential veto so long as the 
equalization fee is retained, but Congress chooses 
to ignore this fact. And to top things off, Con- 
gress plans to double the Shipping Board appropri- 
ation, given in the budget estimate as $13,688,750. 
What will be left for tax reduction when all of 
this is ended? 

Congress is still optimistic. Despite all appropriat- 
ing, it finds the Administration plan for $225,000,000 
reduction too low. Benevolent as Santa Claus in 
Sunday school, it will see to it that the reduction is 
larger. An election year is a fine time for masquerad- 
ing, and the false whiskers inevitably appear. Little 





wonder, then, that Messrs. Coolidge and Mellon 
are casting anxious glances across the housetops to 
the Treasury Building. 


If War Comes to Hollywood 
TUDENTS of the film industry are conjuring 


up a war—a reel war— between France, 
England, and Germany on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other. If,their predictions come 
true, it will be Hollywood against the world. 
Strength has been given their pessimistic attitude 
by rumblings in England, where people have been 
inquiring what can be done to defend*the native in- 
dustry against overwhelming American competi- 
tion. New strength is given it now by events in 
France, where the Herriot Cinema Commission is 
considering means of bolstering the languishing 
French producers. The commission has just about 
decided that the exchange of films between France 
and other countries must rest upon a basis of reci- 
procity, that France must admit foreign produc- 
tions in considerable number only from countries 
which buy a good number of French pictures. 

This is a direct blow at the United States. In 1927 
France produced seventy-four pictures, of which the 
United States bought eight or ten. In the same year 
the United States produced 581, of which 368 were 
distributed in France. The balance between France 
and England and France and Germany was more 
equable. France sold thirty-four pictures to England 
and bought from her only eight. She sold thirty to 
Germany and bought ninety in return. In view of 
these figures it does not seem improbable that the 
producers in these three countries of Europe, drawn 
together by the common enemy, will form an alli- 
ance against Hollywood. Already the American 
total in France has been forced down. It has fallen 
from 444 in 1926 to the 368 of 1927. 

To combat the foreign opposition Hollywood has 
one great asset, and that is the widespread popular- 
ity of her productions. Even French, British, and 
German audiences seem to prefer American films to 
their own. But why need Hollywood worry? To 
judge by some of the stirring melodramas she has 
turned out, Hollywood has sufficient armies, suffi- 
cient men, horses, camels, elephants, machine guns, 
airplanes, broadswords, rapiers, tomahawks, war 
paint, fortresses, galleons, dreadnoughts, and armed 
merchantmen to stand off the world for a century. 
Her heroes are after the mold of Leonidas and 
Cesar; her heroines are Florence Nightingales. 
With Fairbanks turning handsprings on the parapet 
and Chaplin shouldering arms behind the lines, with 
Gishes and Shearers and Pickfords and their ilk in- 
spiring their warriors to combat, Hollywood has 
nothing to fear. A foreign combination is nothing 
in comparison with three days on location in the 
Mohave Desert. 
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Whitewash or Soapsuds P 


HE Naval Court of Inquiry investigating 

the S-¢ disaster has not made its report a 

whitewash, but has done a piece of stippling 
unsatisfactory both to the Navy and the Coast 
Guard as well as to the general public. With good 
reason Secretary Wilbur has ordered the court to 
reconvene and, after further consideration of the 
facts in the matter, to explain “with completeness 
and particularity” the reasons for its decisions. 
There are statements in the report which seem, 
without clarification, to refute one another. At one 
point, at least, the report appears directly self- 
contradictory. No one questions the sincerity or 
competence of Rear Admiral R. H. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the court, or of its three other members, but 
general dissatisfaction arises from their resort to 
obscurantism. They will doubtless be able to speak 
more plainly. 

Briefly, the court has found that “the command- 
ing officer of the S-4, the late Lieut. Commander 
Roy K. Jones, and the commanding officer of the 
Coast Guard destroyer Paulding, Lieut. Commander 
John S. Baylis, are jointly responsible for the col- 
lision between the Paulding and the S-4, and that 
serious blame was incurred by them.” It has de- 
termined that Rear Admiral Frank H. Brumby, 
officer in charge of the rescue and salvage opera- 
tions off Provincetown, “failed to contribute that 
superior and intelligent guidance, force, and sound 
judgment expected from an officer of his length of 
service, experience, and position.” It has recom- 
mended that Admiral Brumby be “detached from 
the command of the control force.” The Navy De- 
partment has protested at once that the responsi- 
bility of Commander Jones is not shown beyond 
reasonable doubt, or for that matter proved at all. 
A number of naval men have come to the aid of 
Admiral Brumby, pointing out that he was not 
made a defendant before the court and should be 
given an opportunity of defending himself. In be- 
half of the Coast Guard, Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury contends that no evidence has been shown 
to preve Commander Baylis of the Paulding 
guilty. Under these circumstances the court resumes 
its inquiry. It is probable that Admiral Brumby 
will voluntarily submit to court-martial in an effort 
to clear his name. 

The principal contradiction in the report as it 
stands at present lies in its treatment of Admiral 
Brumby and the rescue work. While censuring 
Admiral Brumby, it finds, nevertheless, that “the 
operations to rescue the,crew of the S-¢ were logical, 
sound, and most promising of early success. No 
known device or equipment not employed in the 
rescue operations, either in the Navy or owned by 
commercial organizations, could have saved the 


lives of those on board the S-g.” It glosses over the 
fact that the submarine was “lost” during more 
than eighteen hours while life was still aboard her, 
citing the fact that eight different markers were put: 
in place and that before the location of the wreck. 
was lost all save one had been swept away. It tends 
to clear the Navy Department of negligence in 
preparing for such exigencies as the S-g¢ disaster, 
offering no excuse for the lack of pontoons for sal- 
vaging purposes at Provincetown. It blames no one 
for the inefficient way in which pontoons were 
towed at the rate of four miles an hour from distant 
naval bases when they were vitally needed at the 
scene of the accident. 

In accounting for the collision, moreover, it 
inclines to clear the Navy and the Coast Guard 
Service at the expense of the men in command of the 
vessels. It does not explain why codperation was so 
completely lacking between the Submarine Service 
and the Coast Guard; why Commander Baylis of 
the Paulding was uninformed of the fact that sub- 
marine operations were in progress off Province- 
town on December 17. It placidly accepts the fact 
that no warning flag was flown from the shore or 
from the tender, Wandank, while the S-4 was sub- 
merged, and that the Wandank, present at the base, 
was not on duty. It declares merely that “‘a tender 
showing a submarine warning flag in the vicinity of 
the S-¢ operating submerged on the course was 
neither desirable or necessary,” and adds at another 
point that efficiency of submarine operations has 
increased to such an extent since the war that warn- 
ing flags are no longer required. This, in spite of the 
fact that the submarine trial course intersects the 
inner course pursued by all coastwise vessels. 

The court rightly recommends that codperation 
be established between the Navy and Coast Guard, 
and points out that an exchange of information has 
already been arranged between them. It proposes 
a conference between the Navy and the Treasury 
Department to seek means of furthering this ex- 
change. It proposes, in addition, that “a technical 
board be appointed to study the subject of rescue 
and salvage fittings, safety devices, and equipment, 
and recommend such changes in or modifications of 
submarines, tenders, and rescue vessels, as may be 
deemed desirable.” 

A board composed not altogether of naval ex- 
perts but of civilian technicians as well is urgently 
needed to carry out this last recommendation. Such 
a board was suggested by Mr. Coolidge shortly 
after the accident, but Congress is now in the process 
of shelving the plan in favor of a personally con- 
ducted investigation of its own. It is not too late for 
Congress to make restitution by providing a compe- 
tent technical board free from political bias. While the 
Naval Court of Inquiry fathoms its own report, the 
public wants assurance that every precaution against 
submarine accidents will be taken for the future. 
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N extraordinary change has been going on in 
the configuration of English industry with- 
out anyone, excepting a statistician here and 

there, taking much notice of it. The record of this 
change is undramatically embedded in figures pub- 
lished recently by the Ministry of Labor. Dean Inge 
has said that to him statistics are among the most 
fascinating forms of literature; and if he read the 
figures about the tidal movements of industry he 
may well have been fascinated, for his quick mind 
must have constructed 


John Bull Rolls Up His Sleeves 


By J. B. Atkins 


factory chimney, are now becoming familiar with 
such things. The dweller in a district which is open- 
ing to industry for the first time remarks that his 
county is “waking up,” and so long as the new in- 
dustry does not bring ugliness in its wake he may be 


proud of what he fancies is the special alertness of his 


neighbors. What he does not know is that his own 
experience can be matched in many other counties. 
One misunderstanding must be pointed out at 
once. Some people have assumed that the figures 
point to a migration of 





the heavy industries 





a picture of future Brit- 
ain as he read. This 
could be said of very 
few people; most Eng- 
lishmen would not 
have a suspicion of 
what is happening un- 
less the meaning were 
explained for them. 
The Ministry’s fig- 


While a hundred gloomy economists predict that Britain 
is done for, British industry has been quietly digging in. 
Now, says Mr. Atkins, former editor of the London Spec- 
tator, there are surprising signs of life. New industries are 
appearing in the south to bolster the struggling trade bul- 
warks of prewar days, the unemployment situation seems 
much improved — things are distinctly looking up. The 
economists are still shaking their heads, saying that it 
won’t last. But John Bull has taken off his coat, and presto! 

a repetition of his famous act — “muddling through” 


from the north to the 
south. There is no 
ground whatever for 
that belief. It is almost 
impossible, indeed, 
that such a _ thing 
should happen. The 
reason the steel, iron, 
and other industries 
are congregated in the 





ures show that by far 





the greatest growth of 

industry in the past four years has been in the south 
of England, and even in the southeast which used to 
be regarded as virtually nonindustrial. It must be 
pointed out that according to the definitions of the 
Ministry of Labor the “southern section” of Eng- 
land is that which lies south of a line from The Wash 
to North Staffordshire. Everybody knows that in the 
past the typical industrial areas of England have 
been north of this line. Counties north of the line,.in 
particular Lancashire and Yorkshire, are the home 
of most of the heavy industries — coal, iron, steel, 
textiles, engineering, and shipbuilding. When econo- 
mists in the past have been analyzing the prosperity 
of England, they have taken the condition of the 
heavy industries as an index. A fall in the heavy 
industries created gloom as a matter of course, as 
expansion caused elation. 

Now we find that so far from recovering most of 
the heavy industries have remained depressed, and 
yet signs of prosperity —or at all events of the 
ability to spend money freely — are patent to 
everyone who uses his eyes. The economists are 
puzzled. Has the old index quite lost its value? The 
money is certainly coming from somewhere. 
Although the credit of the installment system is 
spreading, it does not account for the exceptional 
amount of buying. It is the merit of the Ministry’s 
figures that they throw a good deal of light on this 
subject. Rural areas in the Midlands and the south- 
ern counties, which had never seen a workshop or a 


north is that they are 
near the cheapest coal. The difference in price be- 
tween a ton of coal in Manchester and a ton of coal 
in London is as much as 3s., 6d. No manufacturer 
would be so mad as to place a factory which depends 
on a huge consumption of coal in the south of Eng- 
land far away from the coal fields. There is, of 
course, a new coal field in Kent, but so far it is only 
at the beginning of development. The real meaning 
of the figures, then, is not that old established indus- 
tries are moving from north to south, but that en- 
tirely new industries are growing up in the south. 


OVERNMENT figures which deal with work- 

ers insured against unemployment are much 
more significant than the figures of any other de- 
partment when we are considering the rise of new 
industries. The Board of Trade figures, for instance, 
generally give us the money value of production and, 
unless we are able to do a quick calculation, allowing 
for the change in the value of money, it is not easy to 
say whether an industry is gaining or losing ground. 
Again, the measure of the growth of an industry 
by means of percentages is apt to be extremely 
misleading. A vast industry which has increased its 
output in a year by five per cent may have made un- 
precedented progress, but a small, tentative business 
which has increased its output by eighty per cent 
may be a very small affair after all. The tables, how- 
ever, which show a great increase of insured workers 
in particular districts tell their tale simply. There is 
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no getting away from the fact that forty-seven 
per cent of the total insured workers in England are 
now to be found south of the line from The Wash 
to North Staffordshire. 

What are those rapidly expanding trades which 
seem to be compounding for the depression of the 
old orthodox wealth-giving trades? They are the 
artificial silk trade, the brick, tile, and cement 
trades, the ‘electrical-engineering trade (including 
radio), the motor, building, chemical, and the road- 
transport trades, and, above all, the distribution 
trades. Naturally these are not wholly confined to 
the south, but the south is their characteristic home. 
Many economists shake their heads over these facts. 
I talked with one the other day who said: “It is 
quite true that England has found new sources of 
wealth which I for one would not have believed 
possible when I recognized that the heavy industries 
could not recover for some years. But I am afraid 
that the enrichment is only temporary. What is hap- 
pening is that the prosperous trades are producing 
mainly for home consumption. After the war we 
were left with an insufficiency of houses and with 
most of our equipment out of date. Now we are 
restocking and refurnishing. I can only suppose that 
capital is being expended upon the necessary reno- 
vation. It is a truism that we depend for our exist- 
ence on our exports, and I cannot discover that we 
are securing anything like enough new foreign mar- 
kets to make up for what we have lost. Remember 
that the new industries do not employ even now 
more than about 1,000,000 people, and mining, agri- 
culture, shipbuilding, and cotton about 3,000,000.” 


M« friend may be right, but, on the other hand, 
he may be wrong. He was wrong before. 
Perhaps, as I prefer to believe, he has not yet gauged 
the adaptability of this country or the receptivity of 
foreign markets. The one certain fact at present is 
that Britain is not “down and out” and has no 
thought of becoming so. Even one or two of the 
heavy industries have made a sudden leap upward. 
During the past year the shipbuilding industry has 
speeded up remarkably. According to Lloyd’s “‘Reg- 
ister of Shipping,” the yards of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1927 produced a little more than 
half of the total new shipping of the world. And on 
the day on which I write this article I see the pro- 
visional calculations of the Board of Trade for the 
past year. It is said that on our overseas trade there 
is probably a net balance in our favor of £96,000,000. 
This is £103,000,000 better than in 1926, the year of 
the general strike, when our adverse balance was 
£7,000,000, £42,000,000 better than in 1925, and 
£10,000,000 better than in 1924. 

Take as an example of industrial adaptation the 
advance of Birmingham and its satellite towns. Bir- 
mingham was one of the chief centers for the semi- 
manufacture of innumerable raw materials and for 


some of the smaller metal trades. The former pros- 
perity in these trades has disappeared, yet the Bir- 
mingham district has increased its wealth by taking 
to the artificial silk, radio, and motor trades. Coven- 
try is, of course, the headquarters of the motor 
industry. It was that before the present great iridus- 
trial migration, and has never ceased to expand. 


HE striking development of the biochemical 

branch of the chemical industry is entirely the 
result of research. Britain used to be extremely back- 
ward in research as applied to industrial production. 
Now that research is admitted to pay, a special re- 
search staff for progressive industries will no doubt 
become the rule instead of the exception. The plum 
of British biochemistry is perhaps the newly discov- 
ered process by which food is treated by ultra-violet 
radiation and is invested with the invaluable vita- 
min D — the health-giving property of sunlight. 

Anybody might suppose that the slump in the 
coal-mining industry had caused the migration of 
more colliers than of any other class of worker, but 
whatever may be occurring at the moment there are 
no traces yet in the Ministry’s figures of a great 
movement of colliers. So far, more men have fled 
from the shipbuilding industry than from the mines. 
Since 1923 the shipbuilding industry has lost one in 
five of its workers, but the mines have lost only one 
in thirty. The distress in many of the coal fields is 
nevertheless acute, and a committee has recently 
been formed for aiding the transference of miners to 
other districts and other trades where work can be 
found for them. Undoubtedly they will come south- 
ward. It is a strange fact that, in spite of the depres- 
sion in coal mining, nearly 1,800 workers came into 
the industry from other trades. This is a wonderful 
testimony to the repute and popularity of the col- 
lier’s job. One would think that to be shut off from 
the sun during a iarge part of life would be a pro- 
hibitive objection; but the miner has traditions — 
a good-fellowship and a sporting code of his own 
which make for extraordinary cohesion. There is a 
proverb, “Once a miner always a miner”; and I 
expect that the committee will discover a brave if 
pathetic determination among miners to hang on to 
their homes in the hope that their industry will 
improve. At all events, one must not forget .that 
certain new coal fields have been opened in York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire, and 
these will want new hands whatever happens. 

The depression of the cotton trade, like that of 
coal mining, is not yet reflected in the figures, but it 
is bound to be before long. It is noticeable that there 
was a drop of 5,000 in the number of insured persons 
in the cotton trade between July, 1926, and July, 
1927. As for agriculture — still the largest industry 
— it remains sorely distressed. 

Do these facts as a whole suggest that a fresh 
industrial revolution is beginning in England? No 
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one has yet tried, so far as I know, to think out the 
results of the industrialization of the south. The 
Southern States of America are, I understand, 
rapidly being industrialized, and of course the dif- 
ference in climate between the South and the 
North of the United States has calculable effects. In 
little Britain the effects of climate would be so slight 
as hardly to count, yet there are observers who are 
convinced that the slightly colder climate of the 
north produces a harder worker than can be found in 
the south. I fancy that there is little or nothing in 
this belief. The north has hitherto had a higher 
average of wages than the south, and the northern 
worker was certainly not paid these higher wages 
without earning them. He has a more fixed habit of 
work than has ever been acquired in the south. 

An interesting question is: What will be the polit- 
ical complexion of the new south? Trade union- 
ism has found its soul in the north; the south has 
been the stronghold of Conservatism. Will the trade 
unionists of the south be Socialists or will they pro- 
duce a philosophy of their own? 

It may be asked why with all these new trades, 
and a certain improvement over the worst point in 
the heavy trades, there is still so much unemploy- 
ment. The fact is that there is more employment 
now in Great Britain than there ever was before, but 
unfortunately it has not kept pace with the increase 
of population and the prolongation of the ordinary 


man’s working life. A careful statistician has pointed 
out that although Englishmen wring their hands 
over the present unemployment figures, they are 
relatively better than the figures of 1908, which was 
an extremely bad year. At all events, the number of 
unemployed is steadily though slowly falling. Emi- 
gration may help to reduce the number still further, 
though optimism is not justified here because the 
type of man wanted by the dominioris is not the 
type of man who is driven by need to leave home. 
Some relief may also be brought about by the new 
old-age pensions now in force which are available for 
insured men and women over sixty-five. 


HE Ministry of Health — the department which 

succeeded the old Local Government Board — 
and local authorities are not even now controlling 
and guiding as carefully as they might the amenities 
of new industrialized districts. Nevertheless, the 
improvement is vast over the old days of haphazard 
growth. Then there was no control whatever and the 
jerry-builder was rampant in the land. Town plan- 
ning is universally accepted as necessary. Villages 
will be gradually brought into the net of the planner 
and seemly grouping will be preferred to ribbon 
building. But the best change of all is that the 
methods by which the industrial north grew up 
without design, hideous, and drenched with filthy 
smoke will never again be allowed in England. 


Preconvention Portraits 


IX. Hughes of New York 
By Charles Merz 


T nine o’clock on election night, 1916, most 
of the newspapers had Mr. Hughes elected 


President. Early returns indicated that he 
might carry everything except the Solid South. 
Searchlights in Times Square were flashing the 
news of a great Hughes victory. A milling crowd in 
front of the Hotel Astor was cheering a new Presi- 
dent. The press was clamoring for a statement. 

Two hours later returns from the West began to 
cast doubt on the result of the election. Another hour 
and it seemed possible that the victory which had 
been all but conceded Hughes would be snatched 
away from him. 

No statement, however, was forthcoming from 
the candidate. For at the height of the excitement 
Mr. Hughes had gone to bed. 

To this day thousands of Americans who stayed 
up late and watched excitedly for scraps of news 
that eventful Tuesday night have not ceased to 
wonder how Mr. Hughes could have gone to bed in 


the very middle of the furor and with the outcome 
still in doubt. Mr. Hughes not only went to bed. 
He left instructions that he was not to be disturbed. 

Charles Evans Hughes, one of the great Ameri- 
can enigmas, is a man of sixty-five — too old, he 
himself has said, to be considered as a candidate for 
President. Yet it is worth noting that he is as active 
as he ever was, that in point of years he is Dawes’ 
senior by only three. years, and that he is younger 
than Lowden by a year and younger than Curtis 
by two years. 

Like these three men he was born in a’ small town 
and of a line of ancestors who had been on the move 
in the best frontier spirit of America. His father 
was David Charles Hughes, a Baptist minister 
who had been born in Wales; his mother was Mary 
Catharine Connolly of Ulster County. Hughes 
himself was born in the Baptist parsonage of Glens 
Falls, New York, a Hudson River town not far 
from Albany. From Glens Falls the Hughes family 
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had moved to Sandy Hill, then to Oswego, then to 
Newark in the itinerant manner’ of families of 
Baptist ministers. Young Hughes was educated at 
the public schools in these three places, winding 
up in the city high schools of New York. Two inc1- 
dents of these early years are frequently related. 
First, it is said that Hughes, having learned to read 
when he was three and a half years old, amazed his 
parents when he was not quite five by presenting 
them with a memorandum on the subject of his 
future schooling called the “Charles E. Hughes 
Plan of Study.” Second, it is said that as a small boy 
he promised his father he would never read fiction 
till he had finished college and, furthermore, that 
he kept his promise. Whether these incidents record 
fact or pleasant fiction, they are typical of the man. 

Certainly the conscientious industry of these 
early years is confirmed by the 





resulted in New York’s eighty-cent gas law and a 
commission for the control of the lighting industry. 
The second was the more famous insurance investi- 
gation, which startled the whole country with an 
amazing tale of wholesale political corruption and 
financial greed. 

Both of these investigations Hughes handled with 
the utmost skill, never losing track of his objective 
in a maze of tangled facts; never overlooking a 
chance to be fair and aboveboard to the witnesses 
whom he was hounding for hidden data; never 
letting up on his pressure when the trail led into 
quarters that were powerful and sacrosanct. More- 
over, it must be remembered that both of these 
investigations led into matters in which hundreds 
of thousands of people were directly interested — 
gas rates and insurance. And it is not strange that 
in these circumstances 





age of Hughes when he finished 


Hughes’ success with his in- 


high school and entered col- 
lege. He was fourteen when he 
entered Colgate University — 


then called Madison College © 


—and sixteen when, as a 
sophomore, he shifted from 
Madison to Brown. He was 
graduated with honors from 
Brown at nineteen; taught 
Greek for a year in a private 
school; studied law at Colum- 
bia; and found a desk in the 
office of Chamberlain, Carter 
and Hornblower, New York 
attorneys, at the still youthful 


“One of the great American 
enigmas’”’: so writes Mr. Merz of 
the New York World about Charles 
Evans Hughes, famous lawyer, 
twice governor of New York, for- 
mer Justice of the Supreme Court, 
near President in 1916, Secretary 
of State under Harding and 
Coolidge, godfather of the Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921, and, 
above all, honest and “‘incorrupti- 
ble”? gentleman. But tradition still 
leaves Mr. Hughes, after a distin- 
guished career, a little-understood 
figure on the American political 
scene — cold, aloof, austere. Will 
he be called upon again to bear 
his party’s standard. to the polls 

next autumn? 


vestigations brought him into 
the political spotlight. 

In 1905, while the insurance 
investigation was still in prog- 
ress, he had been offered the 
Republican nomination for 
mayor of New York. This 
nomination he declined on the 
ground that his willingness to 
accept would discredit the task 
he had in hand. One year later, 
however, he was offered his 
party’s nomination for gover- 
nor and, having finished his 
insurance work, accepted. This 
was 1906, the year that the 





age of twenty-two. 
For twenty years thereafter, 








Democratic party in New York 





while the firm changed names 

four times and Hughes worked his way from junior 
clerk to senior partner, the field of private law 
practice in New York City was the scene of Hughes’ 
efforts. Unknown to the public in these years, 
Hughes built up a reputation for skill and intelli- 
gence and remarkable powers of concentration with 
his fellow lawyers. Stories are told of the feats he 
performed in these years of private practice. It is 
said, for example, that in one case involving a 
patent suit between two rival automatic organ 
companies Hughes had an organ sent to his house, 
took it apart, learned to put it together, played a 
few notes, took it apart again, and went to court 
with a first-hand knowledge of the facts that routed 
the opposition. It may be an apocryphal story, but 
it is a good instance of the Hughes method. 

It was in 1904, when he was forty-two, that 
Hughes stepped from the réle of private lawyer into 
public life. Two investigations coming in quick 
succession and both employing Hughes as special 
counsel made his reputation. The first was the 
Stevens investigation of the “gas trust” which 





nominated William Randolph 
Hearst for governor, Hughes ran on his record, 


- while Hearst went up and down the State lampoon- 


ing him as “‘an animated feather duster.” 


UGHES won. He had the better issue. He won 
again in 1908, when the Democrats nominated 
Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler and the campaign cen- 
tered on the issue of race-track betting. These two 
victories gave Hughes four years as governor — 
years in which he had his hands full with the local 
bosses of his own well-bossed party in New York, 
but in which he managed to put through his re- 
organization of the State Insurance Department and 
his public-service commission bills. Two months 
before the end of his second term he resigned as 
governor to accept Taft’s offer of a place on the 
Supreme Court bench. The rest is recent history. 
In 1916, after six years on the bench, came 
Hughes’ resignation from the court and his cam- 
paign against Wilson for the Presidency — a cam- 
paign due to result in an apparent victory. that 
melted away. into: thin air. with. the late. returns. 
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In 1921, after a brief return to private law prac- 
tice in New York, came Hughes’ appointment ‘as 
Secretary of State in the Harding Cabinet — a réle 
in which he was to preside over the work of the 
Naval Disarmament Conference in Washington. 

In 1925 came his return to private life, and in 
1928 his appointment as chairman of our delegation 
to the Pan-American Conference at Havana. 

Four years governor of New York, four years 
Secretary of State, six years member of the Supreme 
Court, and once so close to the Presidency that a 
shift of 3,773 votes in California would have given 
him the election, Hughes’ career in public office has 
kept his name before the country for more than 
twenty years. He was already a national figure when 
Calvin Coolidge was a young clerk of the courts in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, and Herbert Hoover 
was only a few years out of college. 


HE achievements of this long career and the 

qualities which Hughes has displayed in public 
office have often been discussed. The type of Ad- 
ministration which he would give the United States, 
as President, has been a subject of debate since 1912. 
Yet despite this fact, and well toward the close of 
the long career, there still remains a Hughes enigma. 
For though this man has helped write more history 
over a longer period of years than any other man 
now being talked of as a candidate for President, 
the fact remains that only a small part of his public 
feels that it knows him as a human being. Even 
those who most admire Hughes as a jurist and a 
statesman will often be found confessing that he is 
“cold,” “aloof,” “impersonal,” and “distant.” 
To these four unhappy adjectives the man has 
been tied for twenty years. 

The trouble is only partly due to the fact that 
Hughes has certain qualities which lend themselves, 
in a headline age, to this interpretation: only partly 
due to the fact that he is scholarly, reticent, un- 
theatrical, well poised, and so self-disciplined that 
he really could send himself to bed at midnight on 
election evening — for the sake of being fresher for 
whatever the next day’s news might bring. In addi- 
tion to this, there is the further fact that these 
qualities have been described so often and in such 
lavish terms by an industrious press that they have 
become stereotypes behind which the man is hidden. 

Twenty years ago, when Hughes first entered 
public life, the press of New York was so delighted 
to find someone who differed from the conventional, 
routine politician that it outdid itself in its 
descriptions of this new phenomenon. Turn, for an 
entirely typical example, to the New York World 
of October 5, 1908. Hughes, one reads, is a method- 
ical executive, “a man of exact and punctual 
habits.” He does not care about the average 
man’s pleasures and diversions, “his professional 
life is too crowded, his intellectual interests are too 





intense for that.” “His life is too busy and his 
spirit too concentrated for jovial fellowship.” 
At best, after luncheon — a luncheon which never 
varies from a slice of roast beef and a pot of tea — 
“he permits himself a few minutes of idle mus- 
ing.” Even his holidays are intellectual and 
abstemious: “When he goes to Europe he takes 
along with him for mental enjoyment works on 
algebra, solid geometry, Greek, or volumes of 
philosophy.” There is a holiday for you! As for 
lighter moments, after dinner, “He reads the dead 
languages as easily as he reads his mother tongue.” 

Column upon column of such description, columns 
enough to paper the walls of whole public libraries, 
printed of Hughes when he first entered public life 
— printed of him in the friendliest spirit and as a 
glowing tribute — built up a Hughes who comes 
down to us now with the authenticity of a great 
tradition: a Hughes who is forbidding, austere, cold, 
incapable either of wasting a moment’s time or 
displaying an emotion. Against the iron bars of this 
tradition the wings of the publicity agent have 
sometimes fluttered—on those occasions when, 
in the middle of a campaign with Hughes in the 
running, it has seemed necessary to the tacticians 
of the Republican party to “humanize” their 
candidate. But the tradition had grown too strong. 

Yet this much may be said: If there is one tradi- 
tion which has run away with Hughes, there is 
another tradition of the man’s own making. It is a 
tradition which could not possibly have survived 
without reality behind it. Hughes has given it this 
reality by the standards of his public life. It is the 
tradition of Hughes as a public servant who is 
“incorruptible.” Twenty-four years ago that word 
was used by the press when it described the reasons 
for Hughes’ selection as counsel in the first of his 
investigations. The Stevens committee, said a con- 
temporary report, had wanted a man “who was not 
tainted by corporate connections and who could 
not be reached by corporate influence.” The com- 
mittee thought that it had found its man in Hughes. 
Time has served to vindicate its judgment. 


FoR if there is any word that comes to mind with 
mention of Hughes, it is that word, “incor- 
ruptible.”” There are critics who call him legalistic. 
There are critics who believe that he lacks the 
flexibility of mind that makes greatness. There are 
other critics who feel that he lacks the spark of im- 
aginative and aggressive leadership. But there is no 
critic who challenges his integrity. There is no critic 
who does not admit that he has set his stand- 
ards of honor high, and that he has given his own 
generation fresh proof that it is possible to come 
through a quarter of a century of partisan, mud- 
slinging politics with a record of conscientious serv- 
ice and a good name untarnished. 
That, too, is part of the Hughes tradition. 
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ACROSS TODAY'S ROOF TOPS 
ARTHUR COVEY IDEALIZES THE TOLEDO OF THE PRESENT GENERATION 


THE MUSEUM OF THE MACHINE 


Toledo Finds Its Heritage of Beauty in the Great Industries That 
Are Also the Source of Its Strength 


HEN we roam the great art galleries of Europe 

we do not go in search of pictures of rich fabrics 

or of a beautifully clothed society or of mansion 

houses of wide estates. We seek the quiet canvas of a field 

turning to the plow, a mother holding a fretful child to her 

breast, a Rembrandt portrait where every line is the 
shadow of a soul. 

The city of Toledo in these United States has no antiq- 

uity to bequeath it the rich canvases of a Millet, of a 
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Rembrandt or da Vinci. Instead, it finds its beauty in the 
machines that give it its livelihood. Mr. Arthur Covey, a 
mural painter of fresh and vigorous talent matching an 
equally fresh and vigorous reputation, has recently exe- 
cuted nineteen large panels, each of which is devoted to 
one of those industries which are the most significant 
exhibits in the galleries of this Ohio city. Eight of Mr. 
Covey’s murals, including two panoramas of the city, 
are reproduced in the following pages. 


BEYOND TOMORROW'S WING TIPS 
A VISUALIZATION OF TOLEDO AS ANOTHER GENERATION MAY KNOW IT 
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IN THE MILL OF THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE COMPANY 
THE CASTING PLANT OF THE TOLEDO MACHINE AND TOOL COMPANY 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Mr. Coolidge Arms with Disappearing Guns 


OW that the 

White House 
conferences 

have been abandoned 
and the country 
thereby deprived of 
much useless informa- 
tion, I was not sur- 
prised to see how badly 
Mr. Coolidge fared on 
his second Navy pro- 


So heavy has been the pacifist fire at the Administra- 
tion's naval building program that the ships of this 
paper fleet have already begun to disappear. But, after 
all, the pacifists shouldn't worry. For we are not build- 
ing a bigger and bristling Navy, Mr. Coolidge points 
out. The twenty-five cruisers asked for in his Navy 
program are nothing more than replacements. And some 
day, thinks our correspondent, someone may ask for a 
new dreadnought as a replacement for the venerable 

““Constitution’’ — it would be just as logical 


And he grabbed up the 
Navy bill which was 
lying before him, the 
draft of which was 
sent to Congress by the 
President, and read its 
title: “A Bill to Pro- 
vide for Increase of the 
Naval Establishment.” 

The President, in his 
talk to newspapermen, 
made the point, as I 





gram. Not being an 





altogether faithful at- 

tendant at these meetings — my spies and agents 
joyously performing this function for me —I am 
told that the newspaper boys attempted to ad- 
minister something in the nature of a rebuke to 
Mr. Coolidge. 

The fact is that the next conference after the 
President suspended all right to refer to him not a 
question was dutifully handed in. The result was 
that Mr. Coolidge was forced to confine his remarks 
to a cold that was troubling Mrs. Coolidge, going 
through a number of contortions to show just how 
her back had been stiffened by sitting in a draft. 
He then turned to Mr. Everett Sanders, official 
keeper of the keyhole, who volunteered there was 
no further information the President wished to get 
off his chest. 

It was later, however, that Mr. Coolidge took 
advantage, according to the old fashion, of making 
use of his tools, the press, and dumped close to 
$400,000,000 of his $800,000,000 naval building 
program. By means of a good many figures, all of 
which were not at all clear as they rolled off the 
Executive tongue, he attempted to show that the 
twenty-five cruisers asked for by the Navy were 
“replacements.” This novel interpretation was un- 
doubtedly accepted by a number of unquestioning 
fellows who glibly recorded the White House an- 
nouncement in what I conceive to be direct violation 
of its most recent edict of secrecy. However, this 
was an occasion where no possible harm could result, 
and Sleepy Sanders has called no one on the carpet. 

What I am getting to is that next day before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, the attention 
of a brawny and belligerent pacifist was drawn by 
Representative Britten to the President’s replace- 
ment program. 

“What’s that?” asked old Tom Butler, father 
of Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler and chairman of the 
committee, cupping a hand to an:ear, “that’s the 
first time I ever heard it called a ‘replacement.’” 


understood him, that 
to build twenty-five new cruisers was in the nature 
of a replacement because only five out of a lot 
of twenty-two cruisers were now in commission. 
In the same way I suppose to build a first-class 
dreadnought — I know it isn’t allowed under the 
Washington Treaty, but suppose that it were — 
would simply be “replacing” the old Constitution 
which is still on the rolls of the Navy Department 
but not in commission. It would be just as logical. 

The point which the press seemed to miss alto- 
gether was that Mr. Coolidge’s slash of as fine a 
Navy as was ever printed in committee hearings 
followed directly on the heels of a large breast- 
thumping speech by Mr. Curtis Dwight Wilbur in 
Indianapolis. Mr. Wilbur had pointed out by means 
of ladies’ cosmetics, chewing gum, and other essen- 
tials of everyday existence, that the boys in the 
Navy would be murdered unless provided with the 
auxiliary craft now being demanded of Congress. 
Mr. Coolidge fired a shot which scorched Mr. Wilbur 
and must cause him to pipe down once more in 
his cubby-hole of chronic defense in the Navy 
Department. 


OR the sake of argument, or what have you, I 

would like to maintain the high standard of these - 
notes by a few observations on the extraordinary 
position in which Mr. Charles Gates Dawes has 
placed himself. I shudder to think that I should be 
the first to make the point. But shutting both eyes 
and with pounding heart I rise to state that the 
control, regulation, and investigation of public 
power utilities is now one of the great political 
questions before the country, as a week’s recent 
debate before the Senate has proved. 

There now rises in the Senate one Charles G. 
Dawes to state that he personally is so interested in 
public utilities that he wishes to be absolved from 
all participation in the matter under consideration. 
Now, this was a very fine thing for Mr. Dawes to do. 
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If all Senators similarly situated had taken his 
position, the debate would have soon ended for 
want of eligible orators. 

Mr. Dawes is a Presidential candidate; so much so 
that I am inclined to wager the family collar button 
he will be nominated. But a Presidential candidate 
so involved in the greatest political liability of 
current debate that he must be excused assumes 
something of a startling picture. The power trust — 
so-called out of respect to the terminology of the 
Senate — will have a good bit to say in the coming 
campaign, and I suspect that almost all it can say 
will be in favor of Mr. Dawes. I would hate to hint 
that he was the favorite of the power trust, but it 
does seem as though the latter gentlemen would not 
actually regard him as Tom Heflin regards the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Without fear of being accused of uttering more 
heresy, I have been placed in a jittering state over 
recent developments in Pennsylvania. There is no 
gratitude in this world at all, at all. William S. Vare, 
it appears, is not going to thank Senator David 
Aiken Reed for all he has done for him, but is going 
to lend some support to an opponent of Mr. Reed’s 
in the coming Senatorial primary. 

Furthermore, certain restlessness in Pennsylvania 
is said by knowing fellows to indicate that Mr. Vare 
is sick and tired of all this talk of Mr. Mellon being 
the boss of Pennsylvania and is out to show the old 
gentleman and incidentally the politicians just 
who’s who in the Keystone State. It is broadly 
intimated that the Mellon machine was never 
very strong and that now it is exhibiting a series 
of knocks and poundings which would seriously 


impair the efficiency of any Ford even of that un- 
dauntable prewar vintage. 

Pennsylvania politics is beginning to wake up and 
Bad Boy Vare threatens to set off some firecrackers 
under the mustachios of the most revered and cher- 
ished figure in American political life, for where 
Mr. Coolidge’s name is murmured in an undertone, 
Mr. Mellon’s is never mentioned above a whisper. 
While it is sacrilegious to mention it, there still 
remain a few veterans in Washington who remember 
Mr. Mellon’s figures on the bonus and his earlier 
estimates of Treasury surplus. In the first instance 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who has frequently 
been termed greater than Hamilton, was just 
$1,200,000,000 out of the way, and in the latter he 
has never been closer to the mark than $300,000,000. 
Had Hamilton been as handy with his figures we 
should still be genuflecting to King George V of 
England and paying the royal rent of the Prince of 
Wales. The problems confronting Hamilton were to 
those before Mr. Mellon as the Washington Mon- 
ument is to a wax Vesta. 

With the working agreement now signed by 
Governor John S. Fisher and the Hoover chieftains, 
it would appear that the Secretary of Commerce 
does not have to wait entirely on the oracle of the 
Treasury to obtain Pennsylvania’s delegates at 
Kansas City. To learn that such a low fellow as Mr. 
Vare is said to be by his Senate colleagues has as 
much authority as Mr. Mellon in Pennsylvania 
politics must come as a dull and sickening blow to 
all those who have always arched the neck, bent 
the knee, and crossed the breast when the name of 
Andrew W. was whispered. 





The Last Romantic 


Time went away, and left him lingering, 
The last romantic in a little town. 

He drowses in the twilight, fingering 

A scrap of muslin from an antique gown. 


Old odors find his nostrils when he drowses: 
Cedar, amontillado, lavender; 

And white facades of stately Georgian houses 
Grow in the air to make a frame for her. 


She has been dead for thirty years or more; 
And even could she come, eyes glistening, 

He would not hear her fingers strike the door: 
He has gone deaf from too much listening. 


He has gone deaf, and time has gone away. 
The oleander flowers soon will pass. 

His julep stands forgotten on a tray, 

And “Pickwick” sprawls forlornly on the grass. 


Over the garden steals a scent of musk; 
And in the fringes of the fading light 
Round hills, like lonely opals in the dusk, 
Deepen to purple, and are one with night. 


A. K. Laine. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


We regard the Roxy Theatre as a university 
and place ourselves in the position of students 
seeking better understanding and appreciation of 
theatre arts. 

The offering of a gratuity will be mutually em- 
barrassing because it will politely be refused. 

Being associated with Mr. Rothafel is a distinct 
privilege and pleasure that we feel is sufficient 


remuneration. 
Tue ATTACHES 
Joseph Flaherty (Chief Usher) 


‘T “AHIS from a program of the Roxy Theatre, 
New York City. Not just exactly the sort of 
language or sentiments you might expect to 

get from a theatre usher, eh? Still, what with the 

rapid strides the ushering game is making, there’s no 
telling what to expect from ushers nowadays, let 
alone a “chief usher” such as Joseph Flaherty must 
be. I do think, though, that he might have trans- 
lated the word “gratuity” for the benefit of the lip 

readers among the patrons, for many of them, I 

imagine, will be badly rattled by such a big word. 

We can’t all be theatre ushers, you know. And so 

far as the declining of such gratuities would be mu- 

tually embarrassing, I feel bound to say that how- 
ever great the discomfiture of the usher might be, the 
return of any coin which I myself might ‘proffer 

would not, so to speak, embarrass me. No sir, I’d 

manage to worry along somehow. 

It’s a fine thing, however, to think that there 
really are people like that in the world; people like 
Mr. Rothafel, whose mere presence — or even prox- 
imity — can lift men above their temporal greed. 
I tell you — and although it’s homely philosophy, 
it’s sound, nevertheless — money isn’t everything. 
And there are some things money can’t buy. 


* * * 


And, actually, isn’t that an interesting way to 
“remunerate” the boys — letting them associate 
with Mr. Rothafel? A green hand, for example, would 
have to begin at the bottom and work up. As a re- 
cruit, he would be farmed out to some obscure corner 
of the balcony, there to click and salute for scarcely 
any wage at all — say one peek at the magnetic Mr. 
Rothafel each week. As time wore on, and his salut- 
ing became crisper and his clicking more staccato, he 
would naturally be due for a raise. This might take 
the form of an added glimpse per week or, if the 
chap was plainly a comer, even a two-minute stare. 
From here on his progress would be rapid; first the 
daily vision of the great man — and just think of 
the usher rushing home to tell the news to his wife! 
— and finally an actual presentation face to face! 


A handshake, even! And it’s easy to imagine a con- 
versation between two ushers somewhat like this: 

“Gosh! Think of having a job like Flaherty’s!” 

“Well, Flaherty made his own way here. Nobody 
helped him.” 

“Oh, I don’t begrudge it to him. But think —” 

“They tell me he eats lunch with Roxy three 
times every year.” 

“Four times, I heard.” 

“Yes; but of course that includes his bonus and 
commissions.” 

“Well, it only goes to show what a fellow can do 
if he tries.” 


* * * 


Scene: The Commons at Roxy University. 

Characters: A group of student ushers. The 
brilliant corps uniforms of the boys make a colorful 
spectacle. About the walls hang many trophies — 
battered flashlights, historic programs, and worn-out 
microphones. 

First Usuer: I wonder what’s become of Greg- 
ory. I haven’t seen him here all this week. Is he sick 
or something? 

(A tense silence falls over the room.) 

First UsHEr (continuing): What on earth is the 
matter with all of you? Why do you look at me like 
that? I merely asked a simple question. 

SeconD UsHErR (tactfully): Almost time for class, 
Rupert. Your flashlight ready for inspection? 

First UsHer: Well, I’m sorry if I’ve been indis- 
creet. (He looks from one usher to another.) 

Tu1rD UsHER (gravely): Gregory isn’t going to be 
with us any more. 

First UsHer: You mean — 

-Tuirp UsHEr (nodding solemnly): Cashiered! 

First Usuer: Heavens! A button missing? 

THIRD UsHER (whispering): Worse! 

First Usuer: Not — not — ah! Poor Gregory. 
How much did he accept? 

TurD UsHer (barely audible): Fifteen cents! 

First Usuer: And didn’t he — is he still — 

SeconD UsHer: No. Gregory chose disgrace 
rather than an honorable death. 

TuirD UsHeEr (barshly): And now do you under- 
stand why we don’t mention his name any more? 

First UsHer (burying his head in his hands, too 
overcome for words): I understand — 

The tension is beginning to relax. At a corner 
table two boys toast one another, raising and bump- 
ing their wooden mugs. Another begins to hum one 
of the old corps songs. Soon all join in the chorus as, 


The curtain falls. 
, C. W, M, 
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personating Sadie Thompson in 

the film of that name, which will 
instantly be spotted as the famous 
Maugham story, uses a familiar property 
of her profession for purposes of charac- 
terization. I refer to the cigarette. Droop- 
ing from mouth or held carelessly between 
the fingers is the helpful fag which, by the 
manner of its manipulation, leaves us in 
no doubt as to the degree of depravity 
which is Sadie’s. Now Miss Swanson’s 
personification of Miss Thompson is stuff 
for genuine enthusiasm, and I am noteager 
to go down in print as the churl who 
suggested she cut down on her smoking. 
Actually, the cigarettes did her character- 
ization no harm. But the business does 
bring up a matter of critical oversight that 
could profit with a little attention. 

In the downpour of comment on acting 
and direction in the movies, and in the 
theatre, too, for that matter, little or 
nothing is forthcoming on what is some- 
times referred to as the tobacco habit. 
The tobacconist’s art has always been a 
treacherous handmaid to the art of act- 
ing. When an actor is deficient in the 
ability to cross a drawing-room without 
disclosing the fact that he doesn’t feel at 
home; or when an actress cannot achieve 
the nonchalance, toughness, degradation, 
savoir-faire, or whatever it happens to be 
that the author demands of her; or when 
either one suddenly becomes all hands and 
feet with no inherent means of concealing 
it, the immediate recourse is to a cigarette 
in the hope that it will turn the trick. The 
theory seems to be that it is good for what 
ails you. 

Not long ago, Miss Jeanne Eagels, er- 
ratic and expensive star of “Her Card- 
board Lover,” undertook to make her 
film début in a piece called, “Man, 
Woman and Sin.” By dint of fierce con- 
centration one might have caught glimpses 
of the actress through the smoke. Miss 
Eagels was nervous. With a misguided in- 
tention of disguising it she pounced on 
cigarettes and matches at every second 
twitch. Whether this conceit was hers or 
her director’s is of no importance. The 
conviction that is harder and harder to 
bear is that whole legions of actors and 
directors share the belief that a cigar or 
cigarette will solve any known difficulty 
of representation with the possible excep- 
tion of a swimming and diving act. On the 
stage and before the camera, if nowhere 
else, the presence of smoke suggests any- 
thing but fire. 

In at least one of the publications 
known as “film fan” ‘magazines, the re- 
views award percentage grades to the 


M= GLORIA SWANSON, im- 


The Shadow Stage 


By Perceval Reniers 


pictures. The system by which one film 
gets eighty-five and the next one ninety 
is not exactly clear, but I presume that the 
one to which you can take grandmother, 
the kiddies, and Uncle Henry alike would 
come nearest to achieving a perfect grade. 
It is a temptation to suggest that the sys- 
tem be changed and that films be given 
their marks in inverse ratio to the ounces 
of tobacco and quarts of liquor consumed. 
For “red eye” and “square face” also are 
indispensable equipment to the thousands 
who are paid for impostures euphemisti- 
cally listed in the categories of acting and 
directing. The new canon for awarding 
merit would not be so trivial as it sounds. 
Certainly, when the makers of entertain- 
ment cannot capture a desired effect with- 
out first brandishing a Camel before it and 
subsequently smothering it in a speak-easy 
atmosphere, it cannot be said that they 
are very far along. A flunking mark now 
and again might call the. situation to 
someone’s attention. 


CCOMPANYING this proposal are 
no guarantees. As with all schemes 
out of the Utopian hat, it would be a pity 
to test its fragility by putting it to work. 
Applied to performances that could have 
stood alone without the support of Lady 
Nicotine it might break down. Miss 
Swanson’s Sadie is one of them. Her rich 
resources for pantomime have never, so 
far as this sentry tower has observed, been 
put to better purpose. She does not get 
Sadie out of the story and on to the screen 
merely by smoking her out. The drooping 
cigarette is a trifling bit of realistic em- 
broidery that very nearly disappears 
against the brilliant and rounded design 
of the portrait. The photoplay itself, 
while its compromises with the censors 
have left gaps in what should have been a 
fuller dramatization, is remarkable for its 
adult approach and singleness of situation. 
It has a tendency to fight its way through 
on subtitles, and I think the ending is 
muffed, but on the whole “Sadie Thom 
son” is worth the considerable battle that 
Miss Swanson put up for it in flouting the 
decree of the czarist Mr. Will Hays that 
“Rain,” by whatever name, should not 
pass. Perhaps the double expedient of 
changing the Rev. Mr. Davidson to plain 
Oliver Hamilton and his professional 
status from minister to reformer was what 
swept the interdict aside. That, from what 
I gather, would put quite a different com- 
plexion on things. 

It so happens that Emil Jannings in his 
second American-made picture, “The 
Last Command,” has been put through a 
thorough course of cigarette smoking. It 





would be a considerable trick to find any- 
one in the roster of actors who required 
such commonplace business less than 
Jannings. Here it is just one long Russian 
cigarette after the other, and I presume 
that it was the director’s assumption that 
for the creation of genuine Russian at- 
mosphere nothing could surpass an ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of long 
Russian cigarettes. Fortunately, Jan- 
nings’ magnificent power transcends al- 
most any brand of trumpery. 

His present assignment in portraiture 
is a quondam general of the imperial 
Russian army, proud cousin to the Czar, 
now in besetting times reduced to the in- 
dignities of an extra’s life in Hollywood. 
The longest stretch of the story pictures 
him during the last act of imperial mis- 
management behind the Russian front, 
trying to hold down the earthquake of 
revolution with the weight of an evaporat- 
ing army. For the final flicker of his star 
the scene shifts back to a studio trench 
with its fake snow and its fake wind and 
the last command to battle that cracks his 
heart. Jannings is no less superb as the 
Grand Duke than he was as Nero or the 
English Henry or the French Louis. His 
acting knows no frontiers. His tremendous 
characterizations draw all audiences into 
the circle of illusion. I am ever chary of 
the word “great,” timorous before it, 
hoarding it that it may be spilled prodi- 
gally before just such displays as the 
career of this German actor. Indubitably, 
Jannings is great. 


O many, Chaplin ranks as the presid- 

ing genius of filmdom. The cases and 
talents of the two men are so dissimilar 
that a comparison would ill reward the 
trouble. Chaplin’s touch upon humorous 
or pathetic pantomime compares, say, to 
Hoppe’s touch on the billiard cue or to 
Kreisler’s on the bow. It is deft and right 
and often inspired. But if Chaplin has any 
powers of impersonation he has yet to dis- 
close them, and impersonation is the final 
measure of all acting. In “The Circus” he 
is the same timorous wayfarer he has al- 
ways been, quizzical and delightful, but 
somewhat less adept at concealing the 
machinery than he has been in the past. 
“The Circus” is another amusing chapter 
in the experiences of our own Tarascon 


(or England’s, if you stickle for facts), re- . 


taining all the old trade-marks and some of 
the old tricks. Without his bags and his 
gags, it is impossible to say how the man 
would acquit himself. The one-part actor, 
like the one-play author, has but a single 
shot at greatness. Jannings keeps booming 
away with an arsenal. 
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Readers and Writers 


“MART of the Night” (Knopf) is, I 
A need hardly say, another volume of 
George Jean Nathan’s essays on 
the drama and aliied subjects, and it has, 
I think, all the qualities which his readers 
have learned to expect of this most de- 
voted of playgoers and most readable of 
critics. These are not just reprinted arti- 
cles dealing with the plays of yesteryear, 
but general essays which, while reflecting 
the author’s mind and philosophy, have 
been suggested by the events of the theat- 
rical season. Provocative in form, they 
offer always sound ideas, and one leaves 
them with the feeling of having listened 
to intelligent and stimulating talk. 

The opening chapter is entitled “Ad- 
vice to a Young Critic” and is an essay 
which not only admirably serves the pur- 
pose it announces, but also throws much 
light upon the critical attitude of Mr. 
Nathan himself. “The greatest weakness 
of the average critic is his wish to be more 
than a critic. He somehow believes that, 
however capable he may be as a critic, 
there is a call for him to demonstrate his 
talent in fields removed from criticism if 
he would augment and solidify his stand- 
ing in his profession. . . . They shrink 
nervously from the charge that they are 
merely critics and not what are known as 
creative fellows. All this has led and leads 
to a deterioration of criticism, for the 
simple reason that criticism worth its 
salt is a job quite sufficient unto itself and 
calling upon its practitioner’s fullest time 
and resources.” 

This truth is particularly worth stating 
at a time when it is evident that most peo- 
ple believe that anybody can write a criti- 
cism and that, therefore, no particular 
credit should be attached to those who do. 
They would, it is assumed, do some- 
thing else, something more important, if 
they knew how. Not that Mr. Nathan is 
under any illusion as to the demand for 
sound criticism and its rewards. “It is as 
absurd to believe that the general public 
is interested in sound dramatic criticism 
as it is to believe that the general public is 
interested in sound drama. It is to the 
credit of the majority of newspaper edi- 
tors that they appreciate the fact and take 
pains not to discommode their readers.” 

Perhaps the best way to describe the 
general content of this book is to say that, 
if there is any current superstition or 
sophistry or half truth, Mr. Nathan’s 
pleasure is to knock the bottom out of it. 
For example: “The promiscuously voiced 
contention that absurd censorship is re- 
sponsible for the childish quality of the 
movie is a sheer flim-flam. . . . Every act 
of vandalism that has been attributed to 


By Ernest Boyd 


the censors will be found to have been con- 
fined to what, when it started out, was al- 
ready unspeakable drivel. All that the 
censors have generally done is to make the 
drivel more drivelish.” Mr. Nathan then 
suggests that the real weakness of the 
movies lies in the fact that the business 
end of the enterprise interferes with the 
producing end, a procedure which would 
ruin a theatre or a magazine. 

“To argue that the money men in the 
movies do not know their business is ridic- 
ulous. They do know it. The fact that 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 


Etched in Moonlight. By James 
Stephens (Macmillan). 

The Way Things Are. By E. M. 
Delafield (Harper). 

Luck and Other Stories. By Mary 
Arden (John Day). 

Two Forsyte Interludes. By John 
Galsworthy (Scribner). 


GENERAL 


Art of the Night. By George Jean 
Nathan (Knopf). 

The Great American Band Wagon. 
By Charles Merz (John Day). 

4 Man of Learning. By Nelson 
Antrim Crawford (Little, Brown). 

Tolstoy. By Hugh l’Anson Fausset 
(Harcourt, Brace). 











almost every last one of them, before he 
went into pictures, was either a dinky fur 
salesman or an East Side push-cart vender 
and that now almost every last one of 
them is a millionaire, pretty well estab- 
lishes the idea of business acumen. . . . 
The trouble with them, like the trouble 
with most successful business men, is that 
they aren’t content to be simply success- 
ful business men, but wish to be some- 
thing else besides. In the case of the 
movies, they want to be judges of dramatic 
literature, producers, artists.” Nor can 
the much vaunted vitaphone save the 
movies. “If the Vitaphone were to stick 
to words of one syllable, the movies 
might use it to some advantage. That is 
possible. But the moment it went in for 
words of two or, on gala occasions, three, 
Mr. Adolph Zukor would have to sell his 
twelve Rolls-Royces and 82-carat dia- 
mond suspender buckles, learn English, 
and go back to work.” 

Discussing the emotions of theatre au- 
diences Mr. Nathan argues that they have 


changed but little since the days of Aischy- 
lus, and that no playwright can evade 
“the changeless emotional credo of the 
masses of the people. It is for this reason 
that satire is so seldom financially pros- 
perous at the popular box-office.” Mr. 
Nathan instances the play “Spread 
Eagle” where the authors “suggested 
forcibly to the audience that they were 
playing ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ with 
their tongues in their cheeks, and were 
showing it rousing movies of Our Boys 
going off to the front with their fingers 
crossed, and were making Liberty Loan 
speeches with a wink of the eye, the audi- 
ence would have none of the derision and 
accepted the whole thing literally, and at 
one gulp. . . . Genius and hack alike in- 
evitably fall before a mere brass band.” 

Possibly that may largely be the reason 
for that irritated condescension toward 
the theatre on the part of literary men 
which is the subject of another essay. 
From Henry James to Aldous Huxley, Mr. 
Nathan enumerates the striking instances 
of this prejudice against the theatre and 
the failure of writers of distinction to 
find their success in the theatre. “It 
seems to be the literary craftsman’s idea 
that drama is child’s play, something to 
be taken up, largely as a joke, when his 
own more serious and important and 
difficult work is done. He does not realize 
that the two arts are as far apart as sculp- 
ture and painting.” 

While it is true that few good novelists 
have been equally good dramatists, and 
while it is also true that many writers, 
Henry James, for example, approach the 
theatre solely with the idea that it is an 
easy place to make money in, it seems to 
me Mr. Nathan might have remembered 
his own account of audience emotion and 
drawn some conclusions from it. Surely a 
writer who feels as he does, that audiences 
can respond only to certain elementary 
stimuli, that the same tears are shed over 
“Antigone” and “Two Little Orphans,” 
has some justification for adopting an at- 
titude of condescension toward the the- 
atre, even granting that the element of 
sour grapes enters into it. 


R. NATHAN has sound comments 
to make on almost every aspect of 
the theatre, whether he is defending a 
taste for lowbrow comedy, or pointing out 
that the brokers’ charges for tickets are no 
more an exaction than the charges of 
any other kind of middleman, or lament- 
ing the disappearance of old-fashioned 
burlesque. Once again he has written a 
sane, civilized, and diverting book about 
the house of Satan. 
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Inkpots and Whitewash on Nicaragua 


AMERICAN POLICY IN NICARA- 
GUA. By Henry L. Stimson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

NICARAGUA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By Isaac Foslin Cox. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation. $1.25. 

THE LOOTING OF NICARAGUA. By 
Rafael de Nogales. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 


N the jungles of Nicaragua, American 
Marines are engaged in the appar- 
ently none-too-simple task of crush- 

ing the rebellion headed by Gen. Augusto 
Cesar Sandino in order to make the 
republic safe for next October’s elections. 
Since last May, when the strife between 
Liberal and Conservative factions was 
forcibly terminated by United States 
Marines, Sandino has conducted guerrilla 
warfare in the mountainous country just 
south of the Honduran border. Sandino 
asserts that he is fighting simply against 
the domination of his country by the 
United States. If the Marines withdraw 
and leave the Nicaraguans alone, then he 
will voluntarily lay down his arms. But 
the Administration has pledged its word 
that the United States would supervise 
this year’s Presidential elections. Sandino 
objects: therefore, we must crush Sandino. 
And this phase is only one of many which 
have complicated successive American 
interventions in Nicaragua. 

It is, however one looks at it, a some- 
what strange business. Clearly, there are 
two points of view to be taken: the one 
that this nation, intimately mixed up in 
Nicaragua’s affairs since the overthrow of 
Zelaya in 1909, has been a beneficent in- 
fluence, straightening out the finances 
of the country, keeping peace in the land, 
virtually saving the Nicaraguans from 
their own evil geniuses; the other, and 
darker side of the plaque, shows the 
United States engaged in money-grub- 
bing “dollar diplomacy,” exploiting the 
nation for the benefit of Wall Street, 
moving puppet Presidents into the Na- 
tional Palace at Managua, refusing 
rightful contenders the opportunity to 
secure high office by peaceful means or 
by rebellion. 

These three books exemplify with strik- 
ing clarity this broad difference of opinion. 
Colonel Stimson went to Nicaragua last 
spring as President Coolidge’s personal 
envoy and straightened out the diffi- 
culties between Conservatives and Lib- 
erals. His book is a simple, unembellished 
statement of the case for the State De- 
partment. Although it does not bear the 
written approval of Mr. Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg, one feels that there is 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


no sentence between its covers to which 
they could object. Sefior de Nogales 
is a Venezuelan, held the office of in- 
spector general of Turkish cavalry during 
the World War, and is a violent opponent 
of American policy in Nicaragua. His 
book, like Colonel Stimson’s, is the result 
of personal observation. He went to 
Puerto Cabezas late last March to in- 
terview Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Liberal 
contender for the Presidency, and sub- 
sequently he negotiated the difficult 
cross-country passage to Managua, Con- 
servative capital. His arraignment of 
United States policy is bolstered by state- 
ments from the Central American press and 
comments of the leaders on both sides. 
Dr. Cox, professor of history at North- 
western University, contents himself with 
a brief, disinterested survey of the prob- 
lem from the historian’s point of view. 
Here and there statements crop up in his 
writing which lead one to believe that his 
sympathies are not entirely with the pol- 
icy followed by succeeding Administra- 
tions toward Nicaragua. His book is of 
the utmost value, however, as a clear, 
impartial survey of the facts in the case. 


RIEFLY, Professor Cox reviews the 
career of José Santos Zelaya, Presi- 
dent from 1893 to 1909, and records the 
story of the rebellion which unseated 
him. Juan J. Estrada was at the head of 
the revolutionary movement, and at this 
time Adolfo Diaz, present President of 
Nicaragua, pops suddenly from the ob- 
scurity of a minor clerkship in the La Luz 
and Los Angeles Mining Company, paying 
him some $1,500 a year, to become Presi- 
dent less than two years later. Estrada 
was chosen President and Diaz Vice 
President by the Constituent Assembly 
in December, 1910, and the men took of- 
fice on January 1. By May Estrada had 
been forced to resign, and Diaz became 
President. Then followed the financial 
ventures which have given our policy the 
name of dollar diplomacy. To repeat the 
story of these manceuvres, of the Knox- 
Castrillo Treaty which our Senate thrice 
rejected, of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
of 1916 which gave the United States an 
option on the Nicaraguan canal route and 
a naval station on Fonseca Bay, would be 
to repeat the substance of Professor Cox’s 
admirable history. But in these moves 
lies the basis of the situation with which 
Mr. Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg have 
been forced to reckon in 1926, 1927, and 
1928. It is with this later situation that 
Colonel Stimson and Sefior de Nogales 
deal more particularly. 
One has difficulty in believing, even 


without reading Sefior de Nogales’ violent 
refutation, that Colonel Stimson gives 
a fully rounded picture of the difficult 
situation which he faced in Nicaragua. 
Yet Mr. Coolidge could hardly have 
picked a man better suited for the mission 
intrusted to Colonel Stimson. As Secre- 
tary of War in President Taft’s Cabinet, 
he must have been familiar with the be- 
ginnings of the Nicaraguan “problem”; 
that he did an excellent job from the 
point of view of the Administration there 
can be little doubt. Within a few weeks 
he had forced Diaz, the President, and 
Moncada, Liberal Secretary of War, into 
an armistice. Both sides — with the ex- 
ception of Sandino’s forces — gave up 
their arms to American Marines and 
promised to look to this year’s elections 
for a resolution of their quarrel. But one 
wonders how much Colonel Stimson’s 
success was due to the fact that American 
Marines were ready to back up this Gov- 
ernment’s demands for peace, how much 
it concerned Moncada’s ambitions to be- 
come the favored candidate of the 
United States for the Presidency in 1928. 

Sefior de Nogales traces a rather tipsy 
course of political apostasy for General 
Moncada — first a Liberal then a Con- 
servative, then a Liberal once more. 
And instead of the “skillful leader” which 
Stimson makes him out to be, the Vene- 
zuelan asserts that the Secretary of War 
manceuvred his army into such a position 
that from unquestioned victory it faced 
almost certain defeat. Nogales clearly be- 
lieves that Moncada led his men into a 
virtual impasse in order to leave the other 
Liberal chiefs no alternative but to accept 
Colonel Stimson’s terms. 


BVIOUSLY, Sefior de Nogales is a 
prejudiced witness in arranging his 
facts. The United States has hardly been 
so black, so wholly actuated by money- 
grubbing in its diplomacy as he makes 
out. But, on the other hand, the white- 
wash of Colonel Stimson obscures much 
that is important to a correct understand- 
ing of the situation. Faced by the record 
and character of both Diaz and Moncada, 
Colonel Stimson’s musings as he departed 
from Nicaragua seem strangely out of 
key: “As we sailed away,” he writes, 
“there remained with me as an earnest of 
the hopeful future of Nicaragua the mem- 
ory of two patriotic men, one a Conserva- 
tive and one a Liberal, each willing to 
sacrifice personal ambition and party 
interest to the higher welfare of his coun- 
try and each willing to trust in the honor 
and good-will of the United States — 
Adolfo Diaz and José Maria Moncada.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Jane Welsh and Fane Carlyle. By Elizabeth 
Drew. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 


ERHAPS about no literary household 

has a more persistent battle been 
waged than about that of Thomas and 
Jane Carlyle. One of Carlyle’s most inti- 
mate contemporaries, James Anthony 
Froude, started open hostilities by pub- 
lishing a biography in which the turbulent 
“prophet of Cheyne Row” was made out 
—to invert Max Beerbohm’s words — a 
wolf in wolf’s clothing, the center of a cy- 
clone of his own making, and the slow 
poison that brought miserable life and 
wretched death to Jane. There was more, 
too, as if this kernel were not enough to 
inspire Alexander Carlyle to retaliate with 
the complete correspondence of his uncle 
and aunt. Since then, everyone who has 
even dipped into the literature of the last 
century and its backgrounds has taken 
sides. Was Jane a shrew and Thomas a 
dyspeptic and egocentric thorn in her 
flesh? Or was Jane a gentle and sensitive 
woman hardened and embittered by the 
overpowering genius of her husband? Or 
were they merely two people of great 
and dynamic intellects, mutually sym- 
pathetic but horribly misunderstood by 
the world which they were at such pains 
to set to rights? 

Somewhat of the latter opinion is D. A. 
Wilson, now at work on a really definitive 
biography of Carlyle. Very much of this 
opinion is Miss Drew, the author of “ Jane 
Welsh and Jane Carlyle.”” Miss Drew has 
done unobtrusively a most painstaking 
piece of biographical compilation — done 
it richly, sympathetically, and fairly for 
the most part. But as this note is over- 
shadowed by its preamble, so is Miss 
Drew’s book — or any similar book — 
overshadowed by the complex dimensions 
of its subject. By all means read this book; 
It is not only interesting but authorita- 
tive. But as certainly remember that the 
story is not all told here, nor best told. 
Only the Carlyles themselves can do the 
Carlyles justice. 


** * * * 


The Oxford History of the United States, 
1783-1917. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. Two vols. $10.00. 


R. MORISON is a Bostonian, and 

F a professor of history at Harvard 
University. He was Harold Vyvyan 
Harmsworth professor of American his- 
tory at Oxford from 1922 to 1925 and 
during those years he used the “ far-off 
place of calm,” to review America. The 
result is a rather remarkable book. It is 
not merely a compilation. It is written 


with a style that marks its value as litera- 
ture, enlivening great men and great 
events on the American scene with a 
familiarity and intimacy which make 
them stand out as something more than 
milestones in an historical perspective. A 
quiet humor, playing over the whole, 
touches more deeply this intimate chord. 
Yet this is by no means history written in 
the popular vein. It is scholarly, inclusive, 
authoritative. The quality which takes it 
out of the mere chronological marshaling 
of dates and historical personages is 
Professor Morison’s conception of this 
nation’s growth as based, not upon aca- 
demic interpretations of abstract causes, 
but upon life. 


xe ek * 


Marriage Made Easy. By Doris Webster 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.25. 


HIS amiable volume is a veritable 

compendium of diverse information 
diversely arrived at. Plagued lovers or 
harried husbands and wives can abso- 
lutely depend upon it for just the advice 
they seek. Whether they can depend upon 
the advice is another matter. At any rate, 
this successor to “I’ve Got Your Num- 
ber” is entertaining and amusing. We 
enjoy its cleverness as we enjoy the clev- 


" erness of the prestidigitator who extracts 


the rabbit from the hat. What if we don’t 
notice, in this case at least, that the rabbit 
has been inside the hat all the time? 


* eke kK * 


Coaster Captain. By James B. Connolly. 
New York: Macy-Masius Co. $2.00. 


STRANGELY seagoing O. Henry 

is in our midst. Mr. Connolly has 
proved before now that he knows the ways 
of seamen and —as far as anyone can 
know them — the ways of the sea. He has 
proved also that he has a gift for pungent 
narrative and vigorous, direct writing. 
Now he reveals more clearly even than in 
his earlier books that heis a talented story- 
teller as well. “Coaster Captain” is the 
grisly tale of high skullduggery along the 
Boston water front. It uncovers a sordid 
side of that peculiar city which water men 
know best, and against that background 
he weaves a plausible and fascinating yarn 
of a coast skipper and the mistreated wife 
of a lodging-house keeper. There is much 
in the book which concerns Boston apart 
from the sea; much of the sea without 
Boston; and a great deal that links them 
together as they are linked nowhere else in 
the world. “Coaster Captain” is a splen- 
did adjunct to any of those long winter 
evenings which an open fire, a pipe, and a 
pair of worn slippers are supposed to 
render so intriguing. 


The One-Act Plays of Luigi Pirandello. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. ° 
$2.50. 

HAT Pirandello is a great modern 
playwright has become the opinion 
of many of tHose interested persons who 
take their drama with a large D. That he 
is a very clever playwright few will doubt. 
In these one-act plays there are to be 
found elements both of cleverness and 
modernity, together with a dash of that 
pretentious brusqueness of spirit which is 
supposed to suggest the stature of the 
author. Whether because the translations 

—from various hands — are only indif- 

ferently considerate of English idiom, or 

because the pieces themselves are merely 

Pirandello in an off moment — certainly 

the off moments would be particularly 

confusing — these eleven plays seem 
amateurish and slightly breathless. Still 
one might read them with vague enjoy- 
ment and a vaguer gesture, as of one being 
Pirandellian. 
** * * * 


The Legion of the Damned. By Bennett J. 
Doty. New York: The Century Co. 
$3.00. 

ROM the quiet distance of a small 
town in Mississippi the author of this 
luridly titled book regards France’s fa- 
mous Foreign Legion with which he served 
two years variously in Syria and in jail. 

Doty’s colonel reminded him on his dis- 

charge that the Legion was hard, but just. 

And to a surprising degree he conveys that 

impression to the reader. Although he 

might comport himself more impressively 
with a rifle than with a pen, the author 
still makes his tale vivid without descend- 
ing to obvious exaggeration, and work- 
manlike into the bargain. If the subject 
interests you, you will enjoy “The 
Legion of the Damned” with but few 
reservations. 
ese *e * * 


Alice Foote MacDougall. The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Business Woman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. (An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication). $2.50. 


MID an excess of “homely” philoso- 
phy, one reads the story of a de- 
termined woman who after a placid 
childhood in Victorian New York sinks 
to poverty and rapidly pulls herself up, 
and into wealth, in a peculiar way. Be- 
cause her career was extradordinary as 
well as successful, it is interesting. Mrs. 
MacDougall, once cook as well as captain 
bold in her restaurants, says: “Perhaps 
those who read this book may get a 
clearer vision of what the price of busi- 
ness is to a woman.” 
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The Story of the Week 
Mr. Hughes and Latin America at Havana 


N January 16, two Presidents 
O opened the Sixth* International 
Conference of American States at 
Havana. On February 20, the congress ad- 
journed. Now that satchels have been 
packed and there is a wide expanse of blue 
sea between Havana and most of the dele- 
gates, it is only fair to ask what was actu- 
ally accomplished in the way of improved 
relations between the twenty-one member 
states of the Pan-American Union. The 
most judicial course is doubtless to admit 
that while little of a concrete nature was 
approved, the promise of far-reaching im- 
provements was implied. It is not a par- 
ticularly satisfactory reply, but it is 
the most adequate which can be framed. 
For recommendations of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union have no force unless they are 
translated into legislation by the home 
Governments of the separate nations. 
They may be hailed as signal achieve- 
ments of international diplomacy, but 
they are binding upon all the states only 
when the legislatures in twenty-one capi- 
tals approve. 

One of the tasks of this Conference was 
to draft a treaty which would organize 
the Union upon a more solid basis than is 
afforded by the joint Congressional reso- 
lution of 1888 under which it now exists. 
During the sessions the possibility of in- 
vesting the body with political power was 
discussed. But it was obvious that an 
American League of Nations was doomed 
to failure from the start. The A B C 
powers of South America — Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile— would never place 
themselves at the mercy of their neighbors; 
no more would the United States. The 
treaty as finally drafted places no politi- 
cal power in the Union’s grasp. The body 
will continue to find its greatest value in 
serving as clearing house for the conflict- 
ing views of the Americas, and as a 
forum for creating opinion. 

Since the decisions of its conferences 
are subject to review and veto by each 
Government, their scope is naturally cur- 
tailed. This twenty-one-sided veto puts 
a healthy damper upon Latin American 
enthusiasm. It also inspires caution in the 
commentator who might otherwise regard 
certain decrees with too naive an opti- 
. mism. For there have been five confer- 
ences of Pan-America before this one, and 
at each many decrees have been passed. 
But one searches in vain for most of 
them upon the statute books of all the 
twenty-one republics. 

There were three outstanding develop- 
ments in the conference just adjourned: 


By Stewart Beach 


the fight over intervention, rising out of 
alleged American imperialism in Nicara- 
gua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo; the 
declaration in favor of compulsory 
arbitration of disputes; and the outstand- 
ing leadership of Cuartes Evans Hucues, 
head of the United States delegation. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Hucues, to- 
gether with his associates, remained 
steadfastly in the background wherever 
possible, ‘he was easily the outstanding 





Out of the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana, 
Charles Evans Hughes, head 
of the American delegation, 
emerges with new laurels. 
Hardly an achievement of the 
Congress but had his mark 
placed conspicuously upon it. 
Now that it is all over but the 
shouting, it is interesting to 
see what was done at this 
meeting for which failure was 
predicted because of Latin 
American hostility toward the 
United States. “The Story of 

the Week”’ sums up 











figure of the Conference. His calm judicial 
attitude; his obvious effort to conciliate 
Latin America; his superb speech on the 
difficulties of arbitration and the fallacy 
of considering any flat statement against 
intervention as a part of international 
law: all of these pushed him inevitably 
from the obscurity he had chosen to the 
commanding position which became his 
by right of conquest. Mr. Hucues ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the end of the 
Conference with what had been accom- 
plished. Despite the note of pessimism 
upon which this review opens, it is inter- 
esting to note the accomplishments 
which form the basis of this satisfaction. 


N the first place, to consider the less 
spectacular accomplishments, there 
were established a Pan-American Geo- 
detic Institute and a Pan-American Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Codperation. Mexico 
proposed the first of these, and Mexico — 
doubtless in memory of the forged docu- 
ments relating to the bribing of United 
States Senators by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, which the Hearst press published 
last fall — had a hand in advising as part 
of the resolution establishing the second 
that every effort be made to suppress and 


penalize the publication of false propa- 
ganda. The Committee on Hygiene and 
Social Progress indorsed the convention of 
the last conference, which aims at the 
spread of better sanitary codes through 
the American states. Part of the impor- 
tant work which this agency has been 
doing in the past four years is the preven- 
tion of scourges through the establishment 
of adequate public-health inspection. 

In the Committee on Transportation, 
progress was made toward realizing the 
ideals of a Pan-American highway and a 
Pan-American railroad, both eventually 
to stretch from Canada to Patagonia. 
Perhaps there was an echo, too, of Colo- 
nel LinDBERGH’s triumphant demonstra- 
tion of commercial-aviation possibilities 
through Central America in the conven- 
tion on aviation by which the Americas 
guarantee equal opportunities to air- 
craft of all nations. The paramount inter- 
est of the United States in protecting the 
Panama Canal and our naval base at 
Guantanamo, Cuba, was evidenced in a 
clause which directs that any two nations 
may enter into separate pacts defining 
air routes over their territories and laying 
out restricted areas. Ever since aviation 
ceased to be a toy, this nation has been 
nervous about indiscriminate flying over 
the Canal. A nicely aimed bomb might 
tie things up for months. 


URNING to the more spectacular 

achievements, first place must be 
given the resolution putting the nations 
on record as favoring compulsory arbi- 
tration. Probably no one was more sur- 
prised than the delegates themselves that 
agreement was secured upon this contro- 
versial matter so quickly. It was hardly 
more than suggested until the last days 
of the Conference, and then a resolution 
was hurried through calling for a special 
conference which will meet within the 
next year at Washington to draw up an 
arbitration treaty. Most of the sparks 
which such a discussion is bound to 
strike have simply been postponed, of 
course, but it is notable that agreement 
upon the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration was reached, even though the 
formula remains to be found. In this 
same category must be listed the resolu- 
tion favoring the outlawing of all aggres- 
sive war. 

The Committee on Codifying Private 
International Law made spectacular 
headway during the sessions. Its work has 
received little attention here because 
most of the subjects with which it deals 
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— marriage, divorce, and so forth — are 
matters properly belonging within the 
jurisdiction of our forty-eight States, 
whereas in the majority of the Latin 
American countries they are dealt with by 
the government. This nation, therefore, 
refrained from signing the convention. 

It was around discussions of the pro- 
posed treaty in the Committee on the 
Pan-American Union that the earliest 
hostility to the United States developed. 
Fortunately, Mr. Hucues was there to 
parry the shafts, just as he was a member 
of the Committee on Public International 
Law where the fiery discussion of inter- 
vention took place. To Mr. Hucues 
belongs most of the credit for breaking 
up the several sallies which might have 
developed real trouble had not his careful 
reasoning served to show up the fallacies 
in his opponents’ arguments. 


HE treaty matter had several as- 

pects, the most spectacular being the 
insistence of Honorio PuEyrrepon, Ar- 
gentine Ambassador to Washington and 
head of his country’s delegation at Ha- 
vana, that the preamble to the pact con- 
tain a statement placing the nations on 
record as approving lower tariff rates 
between American states. Dr. PuEYRRE- 
DON’s move came as something of a sur- 
prise; no particular intimation had been 
given before the Conference met, but his 
insistence upon it to the bitter end, and 
his final resignation both as head of his 
country’s delegation and as Ambassador 
to Washington were a greater surprise. 
Perhaps the Argentinean was actuated 
only by patriotic motives; perhaps he has 
his eye upon the favor which his apparent 
martyrdom would create among the anti- 
American bloc back home, for he is said 
to contemplate becoming a candidate 
in the Presidential elections next April — 
at any rate, his unswerving loyalty to a 
lost cause was without effect. Under 
orders from Buenos Aires his successor 
signed the pact. Mr. Hucues played his 
part in vanquishing Dr. PuryrrEpon, 
pointing out that tariff questions are 
matters of national, not international, 
Jurisdiction. 

Mexico stood out in early opposition to 
the United States with a proposal that the 
office of chairman of the governing board 
of the Union become a rotating affair, 
passing through the twenty-one member 
states in alphabetical order. Since the 
Union was first organized, the Secretary 
of State of the United States has been 
chairman of its board. Mexico also sug- 
gested the rotation of the director gen- 
eral’s post, held for many years by Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, among the various nations. 
Both of these proposals were ‘discarded. 
The Mexicans, of course, had in their 
minds that the United States, by keeping 
a firm grip upon these offices, exercises 
an undue influence over the Union. Mr. 
Hucues denied this, and pointed to his 











own experience as chairman of the board 
in proof. Mexico also proposed that na- 
tions be allowed to send special envoys to 
represent them in the Union if they so 
chose. At present the rule is that the head 
of each nation’s diplomatic mission in 
Washington shall also be its representative 
in the Union. No objection was offered and 
this amendment was incorporated. 

It had been expected that the greatest 
fireworks of the sessions would be touched 
off when the question of intervention was 
brought up. And they were. But when the 
smoke cleared away, little harm had 
been done; all, or nearly all, of the dele- 
gates were in closer agreement with the 
United States than they had been for 
many a year upon this delicate matter — 
and nothing at all had been decided. 
The discussion revolved about a recom- 
mendation of the Commission of Jurists 
appointed by the last conference. The 
jurists were instructed to present recom- 
mendations for the codification of inter- 
national law, and they accordingly met at 
Rio de Janeiro last May to carry out their 
project. One of their recommended pro- 
visions was: “No state may intervene in 
the internal affairs of another.” Dr. 
Gustavo Guerrero of Salvador led a 
violent campaign to have this statement 
adopted, backed up by Dr. Puryrrepon, 
and representatives of Mexico, Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti, and Guatemala. Any sort of 
intervention, peaceful or military, was a 
blow at the sovereignty of a state, Dr. 
PueEyrREDON contended, and Dr. GuEr- 
RERO applauded. 


UT Mr. Hucues thought otherwise, 
and in one of the great speeches of 
his career he outlined the policies of this 
Government and its point of view upon 
intervention. First and foremost, he said, 
the United States commits itself to a pol- 
icy of nonaggression against its weaker 
neighbors. It believes whole-heartedly in 
each state’s maintaining its sovereignty 
and its independence; but it believes also 
that these rights imply certain duties 
toward other nations. First among them 
is protection of the citizens and property 
of other nations within their bound- 
aries. When they fail to afford this pro- 
tection, then the affronted nation has the 
right to see that protection is granted. 
When you attempt to include in a codifi- 
cation of international law the statement 
that no nation may intervene to protect 
its citizens, said Mr. Hucues, you are 
not stating international law, but a mere 
opinion. For “international law is the law 
of every state. It is international law be- 
cause it is the law of every state. Unless 
it is the law of every state, or when 
any attempt of expression of it is not the 
law of every state, it is not international 
law. It may be the opinion of some, it 
may be worthy of consideration, but it is 
not the law.” 
Dr. GUERRERO made one more attempt 


to put the Conference on record as op- 
posed to intervention. In the plenary 
session of February 18, two days before 
adjournment was taken, he presented a 
resolution that the statement of the Com- 
mission of Jurists be adopted. It was 
a crucial moment, but Mr. HucHes was 
equal to it. With firmness, clarity, even a 
touch of brusqueness, he so silenced the 
Salvadorean that Dr. GuERRERO asked to 
have his resolution withdrawn. 


OW that it is over, some may 
wonder that all the vaunted hos- 
tility of Latin America toward the United 
States failed to break out in more violent 
opposition. Upon this two comments may 
be made in passing: the first that while 
there is undoubtedly hostility among the 
other Americas toward the United States, 
it is neither so great nor so unbridled as it 
has been made to appear. Latin America 
has important stakes in remaining upon 
friendly terms with the United States. 

The second consideration involves the 
record of Mr. Cuartes Evans Hucues, 
When biographers lay their hands upon 
the life of Mr. Hucues and essay the 
task of juggling his many achievements 
into the order of their proper importance, 
it is probable that his leadership in the 
Washington Conference and in the Sixth 
International Conference of American 
States will occupy top place together. 
There is an interesting comparison to be 
made of the réle assigned him in these 
two meetings—a comparison which 
makes it appear that despite the greater 
importance of the Washington Confer. 
ence, Mr. Hucues himself gave far more 
adequate proof of his heroic stature as a 
diplomat in the Havana meeting. 

In the Washington Conference it was a 
case of “give till it hurts.” Mr. Hucues 
sacrificed the Wilson dream of “incom- 
parably the most adequate Navy” and 
secured an agreement among nations to 
limit capital ships. It was a magnificent 
gesture, but once the Administration had 
decided upon it, Mr. Hucues was given a 
tremendous prestige and advantage in the 
Conference. Signal success was assured. 

At Havana, it was a different matter, 
There it was not a question of giving, but 
of withholding. For over a month, Mr. 
HucuEs sat in committee room and plen- 
ary session steadfastly refusing to barter 
those rights which the United States 
conceives to be matters of national juris- 
diction only, denying the legality of codify- 
ing as international law precepts which 
the family of nations has not already ac- 
cepted in practice. No one can doubt that 
the Havana achievement was the greater 
in so far as Mr. Hucues himself is con. 
cerned. Dissolving the mists of hostility 
toward the United States he brought 
friendliness where there had been rum.. 
blings before and paved the way for a sin. 
cere understanding between the United. 
States and Latin America. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


Stage in Washington” a month or 

two ago, a North Dakota correspond- 
ent wrote: “It is evident .. . that you 
have selected for your Washington cor- 
respondent a man with an omniscient 
mind.” Whether or not this modest sar- 
casm is justified is neither here nor there. 
The fact remains that our Washington 
correspondent is in a position to know ex- 
actly how the less obvious wheels of the 
Government buzz—or. clog—as well 
as the more pretentious gears which the 
public ordinarily sees. Because of his long 
and. varied experience as a political 
writer he knows not only what is news, 
but where to find it; not only what goes 
on in the inner administrative and legis- 
lative sanctums, but how. 

The comment is often made — no less 
a personage than President Coolidge has 
himself implied it — that the Washington 
press correspondents show no respect for 
the officials of the nation, that they pick 
up what is little more than gossip under 
the back stairs of the Capitol and retail 
it to the readers of the papers they rep- 
resent as legitimate fact. That seeming 
gossip is often more reliable than what is 
given out in prepared form to a willing 
press is only too well known by reporters 
who have at some time had their ears 
burned by telegraph editors for the 
“authentic” statements which have been 
wired back to headquarters. 

In the case of our own correspondent, 
the preservation of his anonymity in the 
pages of THE INDEPENDENT is the best 
insurance of the completeness and reli- 
ability of his reports. It is obvious that 
such a huge and interlocking organization 
as a government must and should have 
its reticences, to say the least. It is also 
obvious that many so-called public serv- 
ants fail to observe these reticences, not 
so much by the quantity as by the quality 
of their outgivings. This is where our 
correspondent fits in. He need have no per- 
sonal inhibitions to worry him or to em- 
barrass him in his other concerns. Being 
himself “one of the boys” — for press 
purposes, at least —he can readily keep 
an ear to the proper spot of ground. And 
in common with his colleagues, he can be 
faithful to a confidence. By guarding the 
identities of his informants on the doings 
of the Government, he is not only respect- 
ing their confidences, but enabling them to 
speak their minds with far more freedom 
than they might otherwise dare assume. 

Occasionally a reader objects to the 
familiar tone of our correspondent in re- 
ferring to exalted personages on the 
ground that it lacks proper respect. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
although no guarantees are offered that 


Tc: a slightly caustic note on “Back 


every high official referred to by his nick- 
name is privately respected by the writer. 
But private opinion has little to do with 
good political reporting such as is essen- 
tial to the value and interest of “Back 
Stage in Washington.” The purpose of 
this department of the magazine is to give 
our readers a week-by-week account of 
the affairs of the nation, the actions of 
the men who govern the nation, and their 
effect on the nation itself. That our cor- 
respondent is disrespectful because he 
calls Mr. Coolidge “Cal,” or refers to the 
President’s secretary as “Sleepy Sanders” 
is a ridiculous assumption. If that is the 
way these gentlemen are referred to in 
private by the men who are brought into 
contact with them from day to day, why 
should it be taboo when their day’s work 
is discussed in print? 

“Back Stage in Washington” is in- 
tended to step on no toes except those 
which have been deliberately thrust into 
the political aisles. It calls no names that 
are not merited in the face of the evidence. 
It avoids specious trivialities for their 
own sake, using them only when necessary 
to emphasize a greater significance. Its 
familiarity breeds no more contempt than 
does that of the worker who refers to 
Governor Smith as “Al.” Finally it bears 
no grudges, for the simple reason that 
its “nose for news” is indispensable to 
the maintenance of its face value. It is 
just what it pretends.to be—no more 
and no less: a peephole through the as- 
bestos curtain which too often is lowered 
on the Washington stage at the first 
smell of smoke while the play is still in 


progress. 





HE Editor steps not only down but 

timidly out at this point to correct 
a misstatement which marred the other- 
wise impregnable front of THe InpE- 
PENDENT’S lead editorial in last week’s 
issue. The State of Ohio was, we fear, done 
a grave injustice toward the end of the 
second paragraph. That Ohio should 
raise no more than fifteen voices in the 
national convention is unthinkable, but 
that is what we implied. With proper 
humility, therefore, we issue this apology, 
make a wry face at the printer while he 
is looking the other way, and mumble 
the corrected sentence in a low tone as 
follows: “Against this politicians know 
well that if he [Hoover] succeeds in col- 
lecting as many as twelve delegates out 
of a possible fifty-one, he will be that 
much ahead of the game, and will in 
reality have scored over a man [Willis] 
who, if he is to show any national strength, 
ought to be able to carry the whole of his 
own State.” 


HE imponderable Senator Heflin of 

Alabama may be no lily, but he is 
far from the noxious growth that New 
Englanders seem to be — at least in the 
mind of a correspondent who wrote to us 
from Chicago a week or two ago. Failing 
to find it in his heart to defend the gentle. 
man from Alabama against our editorial 
abuse, he unburdened himself of his in- 
crement of scorn for New England and 
things New Anglican. Space limitations 
would not warrant complete publication, 
but we add a paragraph or two from this 
letter out of the Windy City for the 
interest of all men who feel called upon 
to know us by these presents: 


Occasionally I glance over THe Inpe- 
PENDENT and last week I came across your 
“Fruit of Democracy.”’ While I am not an 
admirer of Senator Heflin of Alabama, I 
didn’t admire your manner of speaking of 
him. You referred to him a number of 
times in ways that detracted from the cul- 
ture and refinement with which New Eng- 
land people would like to have us believe 
they are overloaded. Your reference to him 
as “‘the more or less sacred cow of the 
Hookworm Belt,” was anything but what 
we would expect from Boston. 

A New Englander, it seems to me, should 
be the last person on earth to throw slurs 
at a Southerner. Well do I know that the 
South has made New England what she is. 
The whole foundation of Boston and other 
parts of New England was laid with 
money made in the slave trade carried on 
with Southern people. New England ad- 
vanced herself in every way she needed it 
with that sort of money. They built their 
churches and paid their preachers, bought 
their Bibles and prayer books, built Har- 
vard and Yale (good places to acquire an 
education off the sweat of the negro’s brow 
and at the expense of Southern white peo- 
ple), they built their good roads, railroads, 
libraries, public schools, factories, banks, 
and even fed their hungry stomachs with 
food purchased with money made from the 
slave trade carried on with Alabama and 
other Southern States. And when those 
same “good Christian people,” the de- 
scendantsof the Pilgrim Fathers, needed an 
excuse for a political and economic war on 
the South in 1861, the slavery question 
which they had been most guilty of causing 
served their purpose. That war was a 
money-making scheme brought about by 
New England and for her benefit. 

{Those “‘good Christian people” in New 
England went to war and murdered a 
million souls, destroyed eight billion dollars’ 
worth of property, cost our Government 
three and four million dollars a day to 
carry on that war for four years, to say 
nothing of the billions of dollars that we 
have spent to pensioners since, all to put 
money into their own pockets. She freed 
the South’s negroes for spite, for which she 
had received pay, and she kept the money. 
And today, New England people go to 


church and bow and scrape around with 
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money in their pockets that was not only 
obtained from a nefarious business but is 
now theirs. Under the circumstances I 
think New England people are the biggest 
hypocrites on earth. 

(The past history of New England is like 
the life of Lincoln; it has been made to 
order. 


E. H. Situ. 





Y way of leavening somewhat the 

New England lumpishness we may 
be justified in printing a letter from a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
South Carolina at Columbia. Whether the 
writer is a New Englander exiled by force 
of circumstance to the regions below 
Mason and Dixon’s line or whether he is 
an undiluted Southerner who still man- 
ages somehow to retain an interest in New 
England is an open question. However 
that may be, we regard him with warm 
friendliness and hasten to set down his 
words. 


Dear Sir: 

The enclosed cheque for $10 will cover 

two subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT: 
one for myself and the other for a friend. 
Last year I sent this same friend a radical 
New York weekly — “Founded in 1865” 
— but he could not understand its aberra- 
tions, although he is a distinguished col- 
lege graduate. I have learned from long 
years’ experience to overlook that particu- 
lar paper’s many lapses because it fre- 
quently makes a splendid stand for the 
truth in governmental principles and ideal 
citizenship. I can “appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober.” I seem something 
of a Southern Bourbon, perhaps, in not for- 
getting, but I hope I shall continue learn- 
ing — to the end. 
(I find myself in almost constant accord 
with the editorial views of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT — and notably your stand concerning 
the trial and execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 





E take particular pleasure in calling 
to our réaders’ attention two forth- 
coming articles by Emily Newell Blair and 
Walter Robb, respectively. Mrs. Blair, 
first vice chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and noted writer on 
national questions, has a great deal to say 
about the dollar-for-dollar value of pres- 
ent campaigning tactics in national poli- 
tics. If a manufacturer were to spend as 
much money on a single prospect as a 
campaign committee spends on a single 
prospective voter, he would go into the 
hands of a receiver, the author maintains. 
Mr. Robb, for many years a teacher and 
press correspondent in Manila, believes 
President Coolidge’s appointment of 
Colonel Stimson to the late General 
Wood’s post in the Philippines to consti- 
tute a stupendous blunder. He sees in the 
executive action another party gesture — 
a reward of merit for Colonel Stimson; an 
undeserved blow to the peace and prosper- 
ity of the Philippine Islands. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
Sor comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Joun Butt Rotts Up His Steeves. 1. What indi- 
cations does Mr. Atkins find that British industry is 
“looking up”? In what part of England is rapid in- 
dustrial development taking place? In what trades? 
2. Why does Mr. Atkins choose the number of “in- 
sured workers” rather than the “money value of 
production” as an index of industrial conditions? Do 
you think he is justified in doing so? 3. Find on a 
map of England the towns and counties to which he 
refers. Trace the “line from The Wash to North 
Staffordshire,” which divides north from south 
England. Locate: Lancashire; Yorkshire; Notting- 
hamshire; Leicestershire; Birmingham; Manches- 
ter; Kent; Coventry. 4. Why have the steel, iron, 
and other “heavy” industries congregated in the 
north? What is the general condition of these indus- 
tries today? 5. Comment on the statement of econ- 
omists that England depends for her existence on 
her exports. What is meant by “balance of trade”? 
Is England’s balance of trade favorable or unfavor- 
able today? Compare it with the balance of trade in 
the years immediately following the war. Compare it 
with that of the prewar years. 6. Compare the de- 
velopment of south England industrially with the 
development of the South in this country today. Com- 
ment on the influence of climate in industrial devel- 
opment. 7. What disadvantages does Mr. Atkins 
find in the rapid industrial strides made by south 
England? What advantages? 8. Compare his view of 
industrial conditions in England with the view 
taken by other authorities, 


PRECONVENTION Portraits. 1. What points has 
Charles Evans Hughes to recommend him for the 
Presidency? Review his record as, a. lawyer; 4. ju- 
rist; ¢. statesman. What public offices has he held? 
2. Comment on the popular idea of his character. Is 
Mr. Hughes the kind of man who catches the popu- 
lar imagination? What qualities militated against 
his success in the campaign of 1916? 3. Review the 
Presidential election of 1916. What was the popular 
vote on Wilson and Hughes? The electoral vote? 
Upon what States did the election hinge? 4. Do you 
think the fact that Hughes has been defeated in a 
previous campaign would work against him were he 
to run again? 5. Notice in current newspaper and 
magazine reports the things Mr. Hughes has been 
accomplishing at Havana as chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States. 6. Compare Mr. Hughes, as 
a Presidential possibility, with Senator Curtis, Vice 
President Dawes, ex-Governor Lowden, Secretary 
Hoover. How does his record in public life compare 
with theirs? 7. Notice that Mr. Hughes has definitely 
declared himself out of the race, giving his age as a 
reason for not wishing to run. Does this, in your 
opinion, eliminate him altogether? 8. Write a brief 
character sketch of Mr. Hughes, using the mate- 
rial in Mr. Merz’s article as a basis for it. Use Mr. 
Merz’s style and method of approach as a model 
for your own. 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincron. 1. What is the atti- 
tude of Secretary of the Navy Wilbur toward the 
naval building program? What is the attitude of Mr. 
Coolidge, as indicated by his recent pronounce- 
ments? How do the two conflict? 2. Why did Vice 
President Dawes step down from the position of pre- 
siding officer of the Senate when the Walsh resolu- 
tion, asking for an inquiry into the public utilities, 
was under discussion? 3. Why, according to the cor- 
respondent, might some of the other members of the 
Senate have done well to retire? 4. What happened 
to the Walsh resolution? What body has been au- 
thorized to investigate the utilities? 5. Discuss the 
political situation in Pennsylvania, where a conflict 
between Secretary Mellon and Senator-elect Vare is 
imminent. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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FRENCH SUMMER 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, 
ake Champlain. 
A REAL summer camp with land and 
water sports, saddle horses, camp- 
ing trips in the Green Mountains, arts 
and crafts, plus FRENCH. Conversa- 
tion and vocabulary taught by use in 
camp activities by native French as- 
sociates and French-speaking councillors. 
Write for information. 


Edward D. Collins, Director ECOLE 
CHAMPLAIN, Middlebury, Vt. 














Autographs Bought and Sold 

We carry one of the most extensive 
collections of Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents in the world. Send 
for our price catalogue of 4472 titles. 

Cash paid for collections or individual 
specimens. Correspondence from owners 
solicited. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass, 














STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it 
must be that in the presence of others he does some 

that interferes with Nature in the speech process. 
then we know what it is that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That is the 
philosophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Tyler Texas 


Put HUMOR in your speech 


Jack Pansy’s Course of Ten Lessons will make YOU 
witty; give you command of ideas, words, and powers 
of memorizing you never dreamed possible. Complete 
course, $2.00. Sample lesson, 25c. 


WILLIAM BECKER 
3602 Park Heights Ave., Desk I, Baltimore, Md. 


EASTERN SHORE MARYLAND 
WATERFRONT PROPERTIES 


One to 500 acres. Good neighborhood, roads, and 
waterways. Can suit the man of average means as well 
as the large estate owner. State your needs to 








H. WRIGHTSON DAWSON 
ST. MICHAELS 


MARYLAND 








Tunis 6c, 10 Turkey 4c, 10 St. Se 

States 6c, 5 Kedah 16c, 7 Siam 5c, 4 N. Borneo 10c. 

Postage extra. Hundreds of pases Jost like them. 
INLAND STAMP CO. 


6217 Forest, Kansas City, Mo. 


By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
theory but of the work of a generation of scientiste 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird's-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents by mail. Catalog free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 











BOOK BARGAINS 
As people connected with the Government are con- 
stantly leaving city, we probably offer the best second- 
hand book bargains in America. 
CHARLES JONES 
Rear 1518 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





66 
Bookivise”’ people are enthusiastic 
about this new literary service 


It is a tribute to the literary acumen of American booklovers that they have 
given such enthusiastic welcome to CREATIVE READING — 
the new literary movement which multiplies the joy of reading 


OOK-LOVERS of critical and cultural 
discernment are invited — particularly 
— to read this announcement of an en- 

tirely new and distinctive literary service. 


CREATIVE READING will not choose books 
for you to read. Nor will it give you books at 
cut-rates. Its only intent is to increase the 
pleasure of your reading, to give you a clearer 
knowledge of literary craftsmanship, to enable 
you to judge and discuss current literature with 


Why is CREATIVE READING given such un- 
bounded approval? For the very reason that 
You—an intelligent person — will want to 
know more about it; to know how it will 
enable you to enjoy your reading more than 
ever before; how it will equip you with definite 
standards on which to base your literary judg- 
ments; how it can make of you an articulate 
connoisseur of current books. 


These three benefits may not add a penny to 





an eye to its true worth and significance. 


Professor C. T. Copeland 
(famously knownas‘‘ Copey”’ 
of Harvard and author of 
“The Copeland Reader’’) 
says: ‘Your course will, I 
strongly believe, prove itself 
a boon to many intelligent 
persons who are seeking 
sound fundamental criteria 
of judgment.” 

Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture: ‘‘An excellent plan for 
the study and discussion of 
current fiction has been 
worked cut in CREATIVE 
READING. This series of lec- 
tures-in-print I believe has 
real usefulness.” 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
writes: ‘‘Eminently service- 
able for intelligent readers 
and will make readers far 
more intelligent in their ap- 
preciation of current authors 
and books.” 

Leading educators, critics 
and writers have endorsed 
CREATIVE READING. Libra- 
ries in every state of the 
Union have given their sup- 
port to CREATIVE READING. 
Chairmen of the Literature 
Committees of 19 State 
Federations of Women’s 
Clubs have endorsed it. 


your earning power. 











The Editorial Staff of 
CREATIVE READING 


This group of eminent authorities 
lend the dignity and prestige of their 
names to the high approval already 
given to CREATIVE READING. They 
offer you added assurance that CRE- 
ATIVE READING will multiply your 
book pleasures. 


Robert E. Rogers, Editor-in-Chief: Pro- 
fessor, Department of English, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Lecturer. 


Katharine Lee Bates, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Literature at Wellesley College; 
Author, Poet and Lecturer. 


May Lamberton Becker, Author; and 
“‘Reader’s Guide’’ of the “Saturday Re- 
view of. Literature.” 


Emily Newell Blair, Literary Editor of 
“Good Housekeeping.” 


Edward Davison, Professor, Department 
of English at Vassar College; Author of 
“The Harvest of Youth,” etc. 


Addison Hibbard, Professor, Department 
of English, University of North Carolina; 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Robert Hillyer, formerly of Harvard, 
now Professor of English at Trinity; Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Halt in the Garden,”’ etc. 


Llewellyn Jones, Literary Editor of the 
“Chicago Evening Post”; Author; Con- 
tributor to Literary Journals. 


Kenneth B. Murdock, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University; Author of 
“Portraits of Increase Mather,”’ etc. 


Isabel Paterson, Author, and Literary 
Critic of the ‘‘New York Herald Tribune.” 


Fred Lewis Pattee, Professor, Depart- 
ment of English, Pennsylvania State 
College; Author of ‘“‘History of American 
Literature,’’ etc. 























They may not have the 
slightest commercial value. 
But their personal, cultural, 
intellectual value cannot be 
gainsaid. 

You owe it to yourself —as 
a book-lover of intelligence— 
to know more about CREa- 
TIVE READING which, as the 
Colorado Springs Telegraph 
says, opens “the double 
doors leading to intellectual 
enjoyment.” You owe it to 
yourself to learn why thou- 
sands of book-readers of your 
own high type have already 
subscribed to CREATIVE 
READING. 


Let us send you detailed 


information about CREATIVE 


READING and the splendid 
literary benefits it can afford 
you. This information will 
be sent to you free. Merely 
mail the coupon. 


Institute of Current Literature, Inc. 
College House, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ee 
Institute of Current Literature, Inc. 


College House, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send: me the prospectus explaining 
CREATIVE READING. Also tell me about 
your special offer. 
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